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MEMBERSHIP PARTICIPATION IN A PRINTING 
TRADE UNION 


K. }. W. Alexander 





formulation and determination of their policies is recognised 

to be an important influence on industrial relations. The 
failure of the policy of individual unions to meet the needs of their 
members and of trade union officers to interpret these needs ade- 
quately in the course of negotiations, resulting in a weakening of the 
loyalty of members to unions and the agreements into which they 
enter, has been attributed to the failure of rank and file members to 
participate fully in trade union life. In other instances the passivity 
of the majority of members of a union has been offered as an explana- 
tion of the type of officers to whom the direction of the affairs of the 
union is entrusted, a common view being that militants can the more 
easily gain control either of a union nationally or of lower organs 
when the degree of membership participation measured in interest, 
attendance at branches and in voting, is low. 

This note is an attempt to measure membership participation in a 
printing trade union through the percentage of votes cast in ballots 
held on particular issues of union policy. This aspect of membership 
participation is of some importance because of its direct bearing upon 
policy, and thus provides material for estimating the influence of the 
degree of membership participation on trade union policy. 

The trade union concerned is the Scottish Typographical Associa- 
tion. It is well known that a higher percentage of the members of 
printing trade unions participate in union affairs than is the case for 
most other unions and that this is in part due to the fact that voting 
is conducted at the place of work;' in the Scottish Typographical 
Association voting is conducted by branch secretaries issuing ballot 
papers to members through chapel officials, ie. Association officials at 
work-place level. This procedure and the Association rule? which 
makes special provisions to ensure full discussion of important issues 
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before a vote is held explains the high percentage of members partici- 
pating in ballot votes. The Association organises more than ninety 
per cent of all letterpress workers in Scotland.* For the purpose of 
examining voting records it was thought sufficient to select twelve of 
the Association’s thirty-two branches, the six largest which cover 
approximately four-fifths of total membership, and a random selection 
on an alphabetical basis from amongst the remaining branches. The 
voting records of these twelve branches in ballots held to determine 
twelve issues of policy (in contrast to ballots to determine representa- 
tion at conferences, etc.) arising over ten years, 1941 to 1950, were 
selected for examination. In all but three of the questions balloted 
it is possible to interpret a vote for or against as having reflected either 
a conciliatory or militant attitude. The remaining three votes were 
concerned with internal union matters, which are now widely recog- 
nised to play a significant part in industrial relations. Two of these 
concerned whether or not aspects of Association industrial policy 
should be determined by the small Executive Council or by a more 
representative Delegate Meeting; both cases reflected a fear on the 
part of the rank and file, or at least the more active members at lower 
than executive level, that the Executive Council would be more con- 
ciliatory on these policy issues than these members would wish. The 
remaining issue, that of a proposed presentation of One hundred 
pounds to a retiring General Secretary, is one to which the concep- 
tions of militancy and conciliation are not applicable, especially as it 
is apparent that personal relations partly determined the attitude of 
Association members to it.‘ However, the attitude of members to 
past industrial matters and the handling of these matters by the retir- 
ing General Secretary would influence the way in which members 
voted on an issue of this kind, in the same way as their attitude to 
contemporary industrial matters influenced their view on the organi- 
sational questions discussed above, and for this reason it was thought 
appropriate to extend the conception of militancy and conciliation to 
include these issues. 

The issues on which voting has been analysed, with the interpre- 
tation of these votes, and a table showing the percentage of all work- 
ing branch members participating in each vote and the percentage 
militancy, will be found at the end of this note. 

What relationship exists between membership participauon and 
degree of militancy? For all of the twelve branches on all the issues 
the relationship is a weak positive one, expressed as a correlation co- 
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efficient +0.2491. A comparison was made for each branch separ- 
ately, with results as follows: 

CORRELATION OF MEMBERSHIP PARTICIPATION 
AND MILITANCY 


Negative relationship Positive relationship 
Branch Coefficient Branch Coefficient 
Aberdeen — 0-3353 Dumbarton +0-0366 
Glasgow —0-2315 Kilmarnock +O1311 
Perth —O-II61 Stirling +0-1848 
Edinburgh (case) —0-0615 Dundee +0-2064 
Edinburgh (machine) —0-0136 Ardrossan +0-2580 
Elgin +0-2678 
Greenock + 03563 


In five branches there is a slight tendency for low militancy and 
high percentage votes to go together whereas in seven branches there 
is a positive relationship between militancy and membership partici- 
pation, although this relationship is not even moderately significant 
in the case of any branch. 

These results do not indicate any clear relationship between 
membership participation and militancy; there is no substantiation 
for the widely held view that membership participation and militancy 
are negatively related to a significant degree. 

An attempt was made to relate other measurable factors which 
might have some bearing upon differences between the branches in 
both the percentage of members voting and their attitude to particular 
aspects of union policy. The factors selected were: (a) the size of 
the branches, (b) the concentration of the members of branches, 
measured by dividing the number of members in each branch by the 
number of offices in which these members work, and (c) the level of 
organisation in the areas covered by the branches, measured as the 
number of organised printing offices expressed as a percentage of all 
offices in each of the areas.° The relationships examined and the 
results obtained are as follows: 


Relationship Correlation Coefficient 
(i) Militancy and percentage voting +2491 

(ii) Militancy and size of branch , + 0-6392 
(iii) Militan¢y and concentration of membership + 0-9333 
(iv) Méilitancy and the level of isation +0-4952 

(v) Percentage voting and size branch —0-3448 


(vi) Percentage voting and concentration of membership —0-1770 


These results point to a number of conclusions. Firstly, that in 
the Association there was a slight tendency for a smaller proportion 
of the members of the larger branches to take part in policy making 
than do so in the smaller branches (No. v). Secondly the voting 
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members of the larger branches have a pronouncedly more militant 
attitude than the voting members of the smaller branches (No. ii). 
These two conclusions taken together indicate that whereas for the 
individual branches there was no evidence that low polls and high 
militancy went together, and in fact seven of the branches showed 
the opposite relationship in varying degrees, for the Association as a 
whole the strongest expressions of a militant attitude came from those 
branches in which the lowest percentage votes were being polled. 
That no significant relationship exists between voting and militancy 
in individual branches (No. i) should be taken as a warning against 
reaching the conclusion that a higher vote in these larger branches 
would result in a fall in the percentage militancy expressed. It seems 
safer to draw the conclusion that the size of the branch is an important 
factor in determining the degree to which members participate in 
policy making and the type of influence exerted upon policy making, 
but that no other relationship has been shown between participation 
and militancy. 

Thirdly, that these branches in which the degree of concentration 
was highest, that is where members were most in contact with each 
other in the course of their working day, showed a slight tendency 
to register the lowest percentage polls (No. vi). Remembering that 
the measurement of concentration of membership includes some 
measure of the size of branches, it is possible to infer that whereas 
both size of branch and concentration of members tend to affect the 
proportion of members voting in a negative way, the size of the 
branch was probably the more significant factor operating to produce 
this result. Fourthly, that these branches in which members were 
most in contact with each other at work showed a very pronounced 
tendency to be those in which the members voting expressed in their 
votes a militant attitude (No. iii), the Perth branch being the only 
one not to show this relationship. In the relationships which have 
been shown to have existed between large branches, a concentrated 
membership and a high degree of militancy, that between concentra- 
tion and the level of militancy is almost certainly the most important 
one. Lastly, there was a very slight tendency for the members voting 
in an area where a relatively high proportion of printing houses were 
unionised to be more militant in their attitude than members voting 
in the less highly organised areas, (No. iv). It seems likely that this 
was more the reflection of the effect of the degree of concentration 
and the size of branches than of any independent relationship between 
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degree of unionisation and militancy. 

In viewing these conclusions certain qualifications should be kept 
in mind. Firstly, if age and participation in union affairs and age 
and attitude to union policy tend to be related the absence of a pro- 
portion of the younger members during the war years would have to 
be allowed for when interpreting the figures given in this note. 
Secondly, the Association is an old-established craft union and this is 
reflected in the outlook of its members despite the fact that it now 
organises the assistants in the printing trade as well as the craftsmen. 
Such qualifications as these should warn against any attempt to extend 
conclusions reached from a study of the Scottish Typographical 
Association into a broader field; there is no reason to expect member- 
ship participation, militancy and size of branch to be related in a 
similar way in unions which have dissimilar compositions, structures 
and traditions. It would be surprising, for example, if a general union 
organised in very large branches showed as high a percentage of mili- 
tant to voting members on a similar issue as was shown in the S.T.A. 
on the occasion of the strike vote in 1946; the members of the general 
union would be unlikely to identify their common interest as closely, 
their normal hours of work would probably be more varied than be- 
tween workers in the printing industry, and they would not have the 
feeling of security which craftsmen status and the check on the com- 
petitive labour supply which this status, apprenticeship regulation, 
and theexistence of ‘recognised offices’ gives. 

The narrowness of the field examined (the Scottish Typographical 
Association, although the major union in an important Scottish in- 
dustry and representing a high proportion of all the workers employed, 
is a small union) is not the principal qualification which must be 
made of the results discussed above. More important are the limi- 
tations set to statistical analyses of social behaviour; correlation is not 
a proof of a casual variation, but only of co-variation. Attempts to 
measure postulated relationships are, however, an important step 
towards discovering whether the relationships do exist. A number 
of studies such as this one would provide the necessary statistical 
framework within which comparisons and interpretations could be 
made, and augment the very limited knowledge available on some 
aspects of trade union government. 


University of Sheffield. 
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for the re-instatement of apprentices on war service, (1942). Militant vote— 


A modified agreement, proposed after the rejection of the agreement 
atime te ditt, took. Militant vote—Against.* 
pe Se gees Oe 0 Sestnaelet of Die tenet pened be genet 
General Secretary, who had the Association as 


sat for and } A for 
twenty-six years as Secretary nena 
years, (1942). Militant vote—Against. 

4. A proposed ban on overtime working, intended to strengthen the 
Association’s bargaining position in wage negotiations then in progress, 
seer Militant vote—For. 

new wages agreement, arising out of negotiations referred to above, 
aol” Siinues wsns—deriens. 

+ See 9 eptes of Oe Piiaies anh Siated Toate Cytenien on 


post-war problems in the printing should be considered, and policy 
Sushtedl. Uy dhe Eeanssive Connell or toy © Meeting, (1944). Militant 
vote—Decision by Delegate Mecting. 


3 ae ea Cie a Seek Sleep Reeaing Oe Weld te Gnas oe 
interpretation of the existing Apprenticeship agreement, (1944). Militant 
vote—For. 

8. A mew wages agreement to be based on an employers’ proposal which 
the Executive of the P. and KTF. saauementedl for acceptance, (1945). 
Militant vote—Against. 

9. Proposed strike action to secure the forty hour week, (1946). Militant 
v ° 
10. A proposed agreement reducing hours of work from forty-five to forty- 
three and a half per week, and increasing wages by ten shillings per week 
in most cases, (1946). Militant vote—Against. 

11. A proposed new wages agreement which would raise the minimum 
rate for craftsmen to six pounds ten shillings per week, (1948). Militant vote 
—Against. 

12. A proposed mew wages agrecment, raising wages and embodying 
Gun Geln Cth Oe tachi df tomate methods of payment, 
(1949). Militant vote—Against. 


* This proposed agreement, which was adopted, introduced a very severe 


es eee ee Se en ee p 28-9. 


_* Scottish Association, Rules, 1949. Rule 40, 1(c). * 

if decision is fe pee Seamies te ee, mass meetings of 
all branches . shall be held, when the matter in ‘will be fully ex- 
sud dizcassed, Soliowing white o further wore of whole memborihip 
. shall be taken to determine question.’ 
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cillary workers have been organised in an Cc 
A Hundred Years of The Record of the S.T.A., 1853 


to preserve the 
is exclusively 

* Writing of the retiring Secretary, Council said: “The ruth- 
lessness with which he his objective, without to its 
relative value, was not ys ing to his associates, and, i made 
enemies for him...” 106th S.T-A,, p. 15. 

* Based on a survey for the years I and 1950 carried out to aid the 
conduct of a recruiting campaign. 114th . 42. A rule (S.T.A. Rules, 
soa DS 2S Ses OS Se See not be permitted to work 
beside non-union men except where standard wages and conditions are being 


observed, and it is agreed that all case and machineroom operators taken into 
employment in future shall be members. 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY IN BRITAIN—A REVIEW 
A. H. Halsey 





he tradition of empirical study of the processes of social 
T selection and differentiation, begun under Lancelot Hogben in 
the Social Biology Department of the London School of 
Economics, has received its most recent contribution with the 
appearance of a symposium entitled Social Mobility in Britain under 
the editorship of Professor D. V. Glass. The findings are of rele- 
vance both to social policy and social theory. They have been 
produced by the use of a more comprehensive demographic approach 
to the study of social mobility than any previous study and with the 
aid of a model of ‘perfect mobility’ against which to measure the 
extent of movement between social levels over different periods of 
time. 

Use of a ‘perfect mobility’ model does not, of course, involve com- 
mitment to any particular ideological view. It is simply a measuring 
rod against which to gauge the actual relation between the status 
of fathers and sons. Under conditions of perfect mobility the status 
of the father would have no influence on the achieved status of the 
son. For example, if the total working population numbered 20 
million of whom 10 million were manual workers and 1§ million 
were the sons of manual workers then, if there were perfect mobility, 
the number of sons of manual workers who would themselves be 
manual workers would be (15m./20m.) x 10m. = 74 million or 
half of them. Similarly half of those born into any other occupa- 
tional group would become manual workers. But suppose the actual 
number of sons of manual workers who were themselves manual 
workers were 8} million. Then the exteni of self-recruitment for the 
manual worker group can be expressed as the ratio of the actual to 
the expected numbers: in this case 8jm./74m. = 1-167. This ratio 
is called the Index of Association. Under conditions of perfect 
mobility it is 1-0 and the greater the extent of self-recruitment in a 
given class and period, the higher is the index. 

Political or ethical aims with regard to social mobility usually can- 
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not be expressed in precise mathematical terms. Professor T. H. 
Marshall has, however, recently distinguished two principles implied 
in the idea of the Welfare State of special relevance in this context. 
First its intense individualism and second its concern with the 
general good of the whole community. From individualism comes 
the demand for equality of opportunity—‘the assumption that ony 
person is potentially a candidate for every position in society.”’ 
From collectivism comes the belief in planning so as to maximise 
efficiency in the use of precious human abilities. 

Equality of opportunity implies that each generation should start 
afresh in the competition for social rewards. It cannot, however, be 
assumed that complete equality of opportunity would lead to perfect 
mobility for this would be to deny the existence of genetic differences 
germane to the competition for occupational status and which, 
though exaggerated by differences in family environment, are known 
to be unequally distributed between social levels: And, in planning 
for the general good, the Welfare State must take account of these 
differences. ‘If the Welfare State is to bring its two principles into 
harmony, it must conceive of the basic equality of all human beings 
and fellow citizens in a way which leaves room for the recognition 
that all are not equally gifted . . . . that equal opportunity means 
an equal chance to reveal differences some of which may be 
superiorities.”* 

Thus the principles of the Welfare State embrace the possibility 
of a continuation of status inequalities but insist that these should be 
based on relevant differences between individuals in ability to serve 
the community. In so far as genetic factors in ability are differentially 
distributed between classes, perfect mobility can never be the appro- 
priate object of social policy. Nevertheless the trend of social 
legislation in the present century has been directed generally towards 
a more open society. Professor Glass and his colleagues have given 
us a statistical model against which to measure its progress. 

The central core of the work consists of an application of the 
model to various aspects of social mobility since 1890. The relevant 
information was obtained in 1949 from a random sample of 10,000 
adults in Great Britain. In order to classify the subjects by status it 
was necessary to carry out a separate enquiry into the prestige ranking 
of occupations the results of which are already well known.’ The use 
of an occupational index is fully justified but it should be noted that 
the categories of the Standard Classification used are not classes in 
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the classical sense nor are they functional groups. They certainly 
form a hierarchy of prestige which is based on the opinions of a 
fairly representative sample of informants and they are distinguished 
by different patterns of fertility and mortality. But, in particular, 
category 5 includes both routine non-manual and skilled manual 
workers thus concealing what normally would be considered to be 
social mobility between groups which in any case, are shown by the 
studies of the educational system‘ to differ in important respects in 
their beliefs and attitudes. Indeed the work as a whole is not a study 
of social class but rather a systematic collection of data on which 
might be based the further study of such problems as the distribu- 
tion of power in society and the relation to it of occupational status.” 

The treatment of the material derived from the national sample 
bears the stamp of the demographer. This together with the 
Standard Classification provides a common framework for the 
analysis of the life histories of the informants and also for other 
essays based on material collected in particular localities. By dividing 
the sample into cohorts of birth it was possible to trace changes over 
time in the relation between the status of fathers and sons, the social 
origins of brides and grooms and the experience of successive waves 
of children through the expanding educational systzm. Difficulties 
were put in the way of this type of analysis by the nature of the 
sample and these are fully discussed by the authors.* It would have 
been better if the sample could have been stratified by age and by 
social status. A random sample inevitably yielded small numbers in 
the youngest age groups and the highest status categories.’ In con- 
sequence the most recent cohorts had often to be excluded from the 
analysis and the higher status categories combined: but unfortunately 
neither type of stratification was practicable. 

However, these limitations take nothing from the value of the 
broad demographic approach in providing precise and reliable 
statistical details on a national basis. The existence of such a body 
of data, and particularly the indices of association, make international 
comparisons possible-——and these are indispensable if an under- 
standing of the general nature of stratification is to be achieved. The 
possibility of comparisons at future points of time also arises—and 
these are necessary to a full exploitation of the method. 

The general picture which emerges from the study is that, over 
the first four decades of the present century, British social structure 
was fairly stable both in respect of the distribution of status opportu- 
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nities in the occupational hierarchy and in the amount of movement 
between them. Contrary to widely held belief, the number of men 
in ‘middle-class’ jobs showed no significant increase from 1911- 
1951: expansion of some occupations was compensated by contraction 
of others. Only for women was there marked overall expansion (pp. 
189-194). On the other hand, though unchanging over time, the 
amount of mobility permitted to individuals was considerable. A 
society in which 29-3% of the adult males had achieved a higher 
social status than their fathers and 35-5%* had fallen to a lower level 
certainly cannot be described as rigid. Moreover, the amount of 
mobility seems to have been greater than rather inadequate compara- 
tive data would suggest is the case in Italy, France and possibly the 
U.S.A.° 

Movement between classes during this period has been nothing 
like perfect in the mathematical sense. The indices of association 
between parental and filial status at each of the social levels 
distinguished by the Standard Classification were (p. 199):- 

INDEX OF 


STATUS CATEGORY ASSOCATION 
1. Professional and High Administrative gi sia 13-158 
2. Managerial and Executive 5865 
3. Inspectional, supervisory and other non-manual 1-997 
a grade) 
4. Inspectional, supervisory and other non-man 1-618 
_. t grade) 
5. Skilled Manual and routine of non-manual 1-157 
6. Semi-skilled manual ee a 1-841 
7. Unskilled manual aaa pen bike ia ‘ 2-259 


Thus the fortunes of children born to skilled manual workers and 
routine clerks were the most varied and open.'’ But the number of 
dramatic social ascents was closely limited by rigidity ‘at the top’ 
among the professional and high administrative grades and this is 
well illustrated in R. K. Kelsall’s essay on self-recruitinent in four 
professions. 

Strong social forces were at work to maintain a close overall 
relation between the occupational status of fathers and sons without 
substantial change from decade to decade. The attack on inequalities 
of income and property before World War II made no appreciable 
impact on the exclusiveness of families in the highest status groups. 
Educational reform was also an ineffective class solvent: on the 
whole both the independent and the state schools tended to reinforce 
the power of social origin to determine achieved status. Marriage 
patterns too tended to perpetuate class endogamy. Social ascent 
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through marriage was of course possible and even frequent for ‘short 
distances’ especially for women:'' but the British ‘Flora Belle’’* had 
a difficult task; only 1-7% of women originating in the semi-skilled 
and unskilled manual group married into the professional or mana- 
gerial classes (Table 1, p. 325). 

There can be little doubt that in the past English society has not 
permitted a degree of mobility which would satisfy either the indi- 
vidualist or the collectivist demands of the Welfare State. Certainly 
ability has been largely prevented from finding its own level in the 
occupational hierarchy and for this the structure of the educational 
system must bear heavy responsibility. Earlier studies had demon- 
strated, for the inter-war period, a colossal social waste of ability 
through inequalities of educational opportunity,'® and this was 
especially serious in a period when other avenues of mobility were 
closing and formal educational qualifications were increasingly 
demanded for new ranges of technical and administrative occupa- 
tions."* 

The role of education as an agent of social selection before 1939 
is analysed by J. E. Floud using infurmation from the respondents 
in the national sample together with evidence from official sources."* 
After the Education Act of 1902 there was a considerable expansion 
of provision for secondary education of the ‘grammar’ type within 
the state system while a scholarship ladder was set up from the public 
elementary schools to the secondary schools and through them to the 
Universities. 

Meanwhile an independent system continued to exist alongside the 
state schools. Throughout the period about 2% of the male popu- 
lation attended the preparatory and public schools and received the 
tremendous social and occupational advantages which these schools 
bestow upon their alumni. Admission to the public schools normally 
presupposes ability and willingness on the part of the parents to pay 
substantial fees. For a child, however able, born into the manual 
groups or the lower grades of the non-manual groups the chances 
of attending a public school were accordingly negligible. He had to 
take his chance in the competition for places in, the state grammar 
schools. 

The percentage of males attending grammar schools increased 
from 8-3 for those born before 1899 to 17-5 for those born between 
1920 and 1929'* (Table 6, p. 128): and of the earlier group 20-6% 
held free places compared with 65-5% of the later group. This in- 
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crease in the proportion of free, or after 1933 ‘special’ places, has 
usually been taken to imply a democratisation of the grammar schools 
through an increase in the proportion of working class children given 
secondary education. But, in the light of findings reported in the 
symposium, this view must be modified. More and more middle 
class children, especially boys, used the state primary schools as their 
standards improved and thereby entered the competition for free and 
special places in the grammar schools. The result was that the pro- 
portion of sons born to the three highest status categories’ attending 
grammar schools rose from 23-4% for the first birth cohort to 45-7% 
for the last cohort. For the sons of skilled workers the comparable 
figures were 2-2% and 10-7% and for semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers 3-5% and 8-5%. Thus the chance of grammar school 
education increased for all classes and especially for the upper ranks 
of the working class. But the disparity between the highest and 
lowest groups remained enormous. Even at the end of the period a 
boy from the three highest status groups had more than five times 
the chance of a semi-skilled or unskilled labourer’s son. Moreover, 
‘not only a child’s chances of getting to a secondary school at all, 
but also his chances of doing so as a holder of a free or special place 
were startlingly higher the higher his place in the social hierarchy’ 
(p. 107)—more than six times as great if he came from the highest 
rather than the semi-skilled or unskilled categories. 

Access to the expanding number of places in universities bore a 
similar relation to social origin and was further related within status 
categories to the type of school attended. Boys born into the pro- 
fessional and managerial families (categories 1 and 2) had 13 times 
and girls 60 times the chances of those born to routine non-manual 
or manual workers families throughout the period: and the boarding 
school was a surer path to the University than the state grammar 
school. ‘ 

The educational inequalities documented by this study were largely 
due to crudely economic causes. The Welfare State has markedly 
reduced their strength by full employment and redistribution of 
income in favour of wage earners and large families, thus providing 
a favourable social climate for the success of the reforms inaugurated 
by the Education Act of 1944. As yet it is too early to see the full 
effects of the Act but there is already some evidence that ability is 
now able to fulfil itself (p. 22) and that in consequence there will be 
considerable increases in social mobility through education. Professor 
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Glass describes the Act ‘so far as social stratification is concerned, as 
probably the most important measure of the last half century’ (p. 4). 
At the same time he sees great danger in the continuance of the 
tripartite structure of secondary education. Professor Marshall has 
also argued that, although it is entirely in accordance with the 
principles of the Welfare State to pick children of high ability for 
higher education and for higher jobs, ‘a system which sorts children 
by general ability and then passes them through appropriate schools 
to appropriate grades of employment will intensify the homogeneity 
within each status group and the differences between groups.’** That 
‘parity of esteem’ between grammar, technical and modern schools 
is a myth may be clearly seen from the information in the symposium 
on parents’ preferences for secondary education and on the social 
composition of London secondary schools. These are the important 
social reasons in favour of the comprehensive school. It would 
provide an educational environment which, while catering for the 
variety of education needed in a technological society, might con- 
tribute also towards a greater social unity. 

Yet if social mobility is to increase, and despite the beneficial 
results which might result from a more widespread adoption of the 
comprehensive school system, the legitimisation of status inequalities 
must remain a problem for action outside the educational system. 
There is no reason to suppose that an occupational élite will be 
acceptable to democratic opinion no matter how ‘fairly’ or ‘scientifi- 
cally’ selected. The whole question of the relation between occupation 
and status must be re-examined from the point of view of the idea 
of industrial democracy. 

In a sense the comprehensive school provides a model for industrial 
organisation. Just as the comprehensive school keeps open the 
possibility of late development by the abolition of selection at 11+, 
so industrial organisation must be as flexible as possible in keeping 
open lines of promotion through training within industry’’ and 
occupational achievement. More fundamentally the problem is one 
of creating a social climate in which functional differences based on 
differences of capacity should be seen for what they are and not 
overlaid with irrelevant disparities of esteem. The comprehensive 
school aims to train the gifted child in one community with his 
fellows. An industrial democracy would provide a framework for the 
exercise of ability without the formation of exclusive classes. It is 
an ironic -omment on the failure of social policy in this field that 
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Professor G. D. H. Cole should be able to argue that the organisation 
of nationalised industries is such as to promote the formation of a 
new upper class of salaried officials.*® Perhaps the most encouraging 
sign is that those, like Professor Cole, who have been most zealous 
in advocating organisational changes in industry should now see that, 
in the attainment of the two principles outlined by Professor 
Marshall, these are only prerequisites to the establishment of deeper 
changes in social attitudes and perceptions. 


University of Birmingham. 


1 T. H. Marshall, Social Selection in the Welfare State, Eugenics Review, 
July, 1953, p. 82. 

? idem. p. 85. 

* See J. Hall and D. C. Jones, The Social Grading of Occupations, Brit. 
J. Sociology, Vol. 1, No. 1, March, 1950 and the further discussion in the 
symposium by C. A. Moser and J. Hall, (pp. 29-50). 

* See the essays by F. M. Martin (pp. 160-176) and H. T. Himmelweit 
(pp. 141-159). . 

5 A beginning is made in two interesting chapters (XIII and XIV) on 
leadership in tary organisations, by T. omore and R. C. Chambers. 

* Indeed they are most refreshingly self critical throughout. - 

. Soe & gasietedy sutem to On ane ot esuamy 1 which in any case 
includes a deep vertical range of occupational status as is shown in T 

*s use of the Standard Classification in an analysis of the status 
structure of voluntary organisations in ‘Squirebridge’ (p. 381). 

* This figure is probably exaggerated by the inclusion of the younger 
age groups whose mobility in many cases was incomplete at the time of the 
enquiry. 

* The comparative American material was taken from R. Centers, 
Occupational mobility of urban occupational strata, Am. Sociological R., 

il, 1948. More recently comparable data has been obtained from a labour 

ility survey in Oakland and reported in S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, 
Social Mobility and Occupational Career Patterns, Am. J. of Sociology, 
January and March, 1952 and, R. Bendix, S. M. Lipset and F. T. Malm, 
Social Origins and Occupational Career Patterns, Industrial and Labour 
Relations iew, Vol. 7, No. 2, January, 1954. In the latter article the 
authors demonstrate the existence of considerable mobility if intra- 
generational is added to inter-generational movement. The sample was too 
small to permit the methods used in the British enquiry for measurin 
mobility over time. But the authors conclude that ‘occupational and soci 
status are to an important extent self perpetuating’ and education tends to 
act as a reinforcing agency. 

4° The comparative material suggests that this is also true for other 
countries. 

1! 29-8% of all wives in the sample married ‘upwards’ compared with 
25-3% of all husbands. 

12 See ‘The Social Rise of Flora Belle’ in W. L. Warner et al., Who shall 
be Educated ? London, 1946. ‘ 
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'* Cf. J. L. Gray and P. Moshinsky, ‘Ability and Opportunity in ish 
Education’, in L. ~p (ed.) Political Arithmetic, 1938. Also K. Lindsay, 
Social Progress and Educational Waste, 1926. 

14 C.p. Bendix, Lipset and Malm, op. cit. ‘Educational attainment has 
become increasingly important as a requirement for a wide variety of jobs 
as the occupational structure of the (American) economy as a whole has 
shifted from agriculture and manufacturing to the tertiary industries.’ 

15 See also her ‘Educational Opportunity and Social Mobility’, Year Book 
of Education, 1950. 

'6 For girls the percentages were 8-6 and 15-4. 

'T Professional, managerial, executive, inspectional, supervisory and other 
high grade non-manual groups. 

'S T. H. Marshall, loc. cit., p. 91. 

'® For instance by the path from apprenticeship to A.M.I.Mech.E. in 
Engineering. 

*" Is this Socialism ? New Statesman Pamphlet, 1954. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF FAMILY LIFE IN A 
LONDON SUBURB 
(Studies of a General Practice !V) 


Luke A. Shaw 





he material presented in this paper was collected in the course 

of a study of an urban general practice made by the Social 

Medicine Research Unit of the Medical Research Council 
during 1950-52. It relates to the way of life, and the family and 
social relationships, of a group of families within that practice, and 
it is the kind of material that often lies unused in research files. Of 
the several possible ways of writing it up, anecdotal description 
seemed the most appropriate; this paper, therefore, gives the im- 
pressions of a field worker and makes no claim to the kind of validity 
a statistical article would demand. 
The reason for making the case studies of the families was that 
the special records kept by the G.P. (who was temporarily a member 
of the research team) could not be expected to be complete. They 
could only yield information about the problems his patients took 
to him; but it was not anticipated that they would consult him about 
all their medical problems. To complete the picture of the needs 
which might have to be met by the health services, it was necessary 
to go to the patients themselves and to get from them their own 
account of their illnesses and what they did about them. Families, 
rather than individuals were chosen, and the reasons for this are 
discussed elsewhere.’ Information from the selected families was 
obtained by the research team’s social worker (L. A. S.) at home 
visits paid at intervals of approximately four weeks over a period of 
six months in each case. The information obtained thus made 
possible, among other things, a comparison of the problems that the 
patients in this practice did and did not consult the doctor about. 
(This is included in ‘Studies of a General Practice III,’ in course of 
preparation.) It also provided a basis for assessing the character- 
istics of the group; characteristics which cannot be left out of account 
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if any attempt is to be made to understand the factors which influence 
the behaviour of patients in health and illness. 

The families impressed us by their stability and degree of cohesion; 
they revealed themselves as long established in the neighbourhood, 
extensively interrelated, and fairly prosperous. It seemed to us that 
their similarities were more obvious than their differences, particu- 
larly in their standards of conduct and pattern of family relationships. 
These characteristics were shown by those who co-operated in the 
research; not enough is known about those who refused co-operation 
(a small proportion) to warrant more than the general statement that 
they differed from the majority in being generally unco-operative in 
their use of the health and social services. 

The Sample. 

The families were a sample of all those in which every member 
was registered with the principal doctor of the practice. (A descrip- 
tion of the sampling procedure is given in ‘Studies of a General 
Practice I.) The sample was designed to yield a total of about 100 
families, 70 of them with children of any age living at home; and 
30 without. In this latter group, half were married couples over the 
age of sixty. A family, for our purposes, was defined as a group of 
persons related by blood or marriage living at an address, and the 
smallest unit was a parent and child, or a married couple. They 
were visited in random order, none refusing the first visit; it was 
not necessary to visit more than 117 families in order to get a total 
of 101 complete records covering 339 people. The first introduction 
was by means of a letter signed by the general practitioner; inter- 
views were by appointment, lasted on an average one hour and were 
unstructured. The relationship between the families and the social 
worker was kept at a friendly, conversational level and only developed 
into a helping or case work one in the nine cases in which it was 
necessary to accept this responsibility.’ 

These 101 families lived within a radius of about a mile from the 
general practitioner’s surgery, in an outer London borough which 
has a population of approximately 70,000. Apart from two newer 
residential areas and the Council estates, the borough as a whole 
consists of terraced houses interspersed with small factories and 
laundries. The area has become industrialised since the 1914-18 
war. The borough is intersected by railways, which form rcal barriers 
to communication, and much of it is scheduled for redevelopment 
as an industrial area. 
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Nearly two thirds of the families lived in property over fifty years 
old—mostly six roomed ‘working class’ houses, divided (but not made 
self-contained) between two families. Inclusive rents ranged from 
10/4d. to 18/- per week, for these houses, which were lacking in 
the amenities ‘of hot water, bathrooms and privacy, but were not in 
bad condition. Seven of the families had been rehoused and many 
others were trying hard to achieve the ‘house of our own with a 
garden’ which is the general aspiration. There were, in the group, 
four or five owner-occupiers, and half a dozen tenants of houses or 
flats in the residential parts of the borough. 

Size of Family and Standard of Living. 

The general trend towards smaller families was apparent in this 
group, and the one or two child family of the younger generation 
contrasted with the four or more of the older. A young father 
accounted for the difference thus: ‘Our parents were ignorant, and 
had too many children: we want to give ours a good start in life, 
so we shan’t have more than we can afford.’ The general impression 
was that the families studied were those who had somehow managed 
to ‘better themselves,’ helped, as they freely acknowledged, by the 
increasing availability of education and of health and social services. 
Their own view of their standard of living was that in spite of rising 
prices they expected to give a child, one of a small family, a better 
start in life than its parents had had. Housekeeping allowances to 
wives were generally made, whether or not the wife was working, 
and £5 or £5. 10s. was customary for a two child family in which 
the husband had not less than a £7 basic wage. There seemed to be 
little attempt to adjust the allowance as family expenses increased, 
though in some cases certain outgoings were taken over by the hus- 
band as the children grew older, for example, major items of clothing 
for school children. No detailed study of budgetting was made, but 
from information volunteered it was clear that custom allotted to the 
wife the payment of the rent and to the husband the payments for 
holidays (when they were taken) and for certain items of clothing 
for the wife as well as for himself. Household repairs and renewals 
were either paid for out of joint savings or by the husband; they did 
not as a rule come out of housekeeping money, except for the small 
amount put aside as savings. The best-off families were the child- 
less young or middle-aged couples, both of whom were working. The 
worst-off were the married couples whose children were at school, the 
elderly who were dependent on a pension, and the widows with 
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dependent children. Help from relatives, in cash or kind, was 
often available at the times of greatest financial strain; this is dis- 
cussed in more detail below. 
Employment and Range of Occupations. 

All but five of the males between 15 and 65 years of age were in 
full-time employment; there were two apprentices in the group. Two 
men had retired at 60 because of ill-health, and one (young) man was 
in a sanatorium. Four between 65 and 70 had regular work and 
three had occasional jobs. There was not a very great variety of 
occupations; more of the men were employed in light engineering 
of one kind or another than in any other industry. They were mostly 
in semi-skilled jobs, with the exception of a small group of general 
labourers. The building and allied trades accounted for the next 
largest group. A few of these men were self-employed but in a 
small way of business. There was a foreman, two or three brick- 
layers, carpenters and painters and again, a small group of labourers. 
There was a handful of office and clerical workers, including a cashier 
and an accountant, and about the same number of minor civil 
servants. Public transport was represented by an engine driver, two 
bus drivers and a trolley bus conductor. There were alse three or 
four men employed in the coach-building section of the nearby 
London Transport repair depot. The retail distributive trades were 
represented by two retail shopkeepers who owned their own 
businesses, but scarcely ever employed any labour; there were also 
a few men employed as van drivers. Apart from two young men 
doing their military service there was no one in the armed forces, 
although there were a few ex-regulars who had settled down in the 
borough. There were two men in the police force, and two firemen. 
There were three dustmen (one in a supervisory grade) and two or 
three general labourers employed by the borough council. 

Of the females between 15 and 60 who were unmarried, all but 
three were working outside the home; two of these three were girls 
attending grammar schools. There were no single women over the 
age of sixty. Well over half the married women of all ages were 
working, full or part time, and if the over sixties are included, the 
proportion rises to nearly two thirds. The borough is one in which 
it has been traditional for married women to go out to work, probably 
because of the concentration of laundries in the area. 

The range of occupations for the women was even narrower than 
for the men, the proportion of office and clerical jobs on the one 
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hand, and of unskilled work on the other, being higher. More 
married women were employed in laundry work than in any other 
single occupation; next clerical and office work, then domestic work, 
(mostly part-time) then packing or assembly jobs in light engineering, 
food, cosmetics or patent medicine factories. Only three of the 
married women over 60 were working, as compared with seven of the 
men over 65. 

Not one of the unmarried women (mostly in the younger age 
groups, of course) was employed in a laundry. Half of them had 
found work in offices, the G.P.O. telephones, or in retail shops. 
Those who had gone into factories were doing jobs chat were ‘clean’ 
but unskilled. The great majority of both men and women worked 
within the borough; a handful worked in one or other of the three 
neighbouring boroughs and only a small group went outside this 
compact area to find work—most of these were men. The attitude 
of the married women to work was that they were glad to have the 
extra money, but that they valued almost as much the ‘company at 
work’—they appeared to have no interest in work as such. Often 
they did not know what work their husbands did and, sometimes, 
did not know the name of his place of employment. 

Kinship. 

A striking characteristic of this group was its interrelatedness. 
Nineteen of the families were closely related to others in the sample, 
and a further forty-five to others in the borough. Thus about two- 
thirds of the one hundred and one families, and of the 339 persons, 
had near relatives living within easy walking distance. There were, 
however, only six married couples who had in-laws in the same house. 
The grandmothers, especially the maternal grandmother, played an 
important part in the lives of many of the families. Nearly one-third 
of the seventy families who had children living at home either had 
grannies, or were grannies, living locally and in close contact. They 
were the child minders for their married daughters who went out 
to work; they were called in to help in confinements or illnesses; 
and they were consulted on the upbringing of the children. It was 
to the grandmother's home that the scattered family returned for the 
major social events—weddings, christenings, engagement parties and 
Christmas and birthday parties.’ Regular visits to parents were 
made by married couples and by their children, if they had any, 
and the visits were returned by those grandparents who were suffi- 
ciently mobile. 
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We had the impression that many of the married women were 
very closely attached to their own mothers, and this was the reason 
why it was ‘mum’s mum’ who was the important member of the 
older generation in so many families. She was usually called ‘Nan’ 
by the children whereas ‘dad’s mum’ was known as ‘Gran.’ One 
young wife said, ‘I couldn’t do without Mum; the day wouldn’t 
seem right if I didn’t pop in to see her.’ This grandmother had ten 
children living, all but one married and settled nearby. Her husband 
had been in the building trade and had supplemented the family in- 
come by building and selling boats. She was visited every day by 
at least one of her married daughters, and the affection between these 
women and their mother was very evident. During the six months 
of the interviews this grandmother had helped one daughter during 
her confinement at home, helped with the housekeeping of another 
while she went to hospital, and looked after the child of a third who 
needed convalescence after an illness. During the whole time she 
provided a daily meal for those of her married children who worked 
near her home, as well as for her husband and her unmarried 
daughter. 

Mutual Help. 

No specific study was made of the way in which relatives helped 
each other to smooth out the fluctuations in family income, but the 
following examples serve to show how the system of mutual help 
worked. The young wife of a foreman was working in an office out- 
side the borough in order to help her husband while he was taking 
a special course of study. She took her three year old son to her 
mother’s on her way to work each day and collected him on the way 
back. She gave her mother 10/- a week towards the cost of the 
child’s food. This appeared to be the customary amount paid to 
grandmothers for baby minding. The wife of a skilled engineer, 
who was herself working, left her sraall daughter to be minded by 
her husband’s mother (her own was working). She did not disclose 
how much she paid but said that what she gave her mother-in-law 
‘helped a bit as she was very hard up.’ 

The young daughter of a man who was employed as a power press 
operator was taken for a holiday each year by the wife’s parents who 
had a caravan by the sea. The young wife of a motor mechanic who 
was precariously in business for himself, was helped by her mother 
and sisters (who lived in the country) with clothes for her three 
children and herseif. She could not have managed otherwise as 
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her husband was not sufficiently long-established on his own to be 
making much of a living. One of the very few professional families 
in the group reported that the husband’s mother and father had 
bought a new winter outfit for the first child when the expenses of 
the second confinement had left them short of money. We found, 
as G. Rowntree found in her survey‘ that relatives helped con- 
siderably to lessen the cost of having a baby by their gifts of clothes 
and money—as well as services. Several of the elderly people in the 
group were being helped by direct money payments from their 
married children. One married man, in addition to making his 
elderly mother a small allowance, let her have a room in his house 
at a cheap rent so that she could live independently and yet be looked 
after when necessary. 

Standards of Conduct. 

The impression we had of this group was that they were self- 
respecting and particularly law-abiding. No juvenile delinquents 
were found among the seventy families who had children living at 
home, though in one or two of them there was a child whose be- 
haviour was seriously anti-social. The families laid great stress on 
knowing right from wrong and included in ‘right’ telling the truth, 
respecting other people’s property and paying one’s way. They took 
it for granted that help should be given to people in trouble whether 
relatives or neighbours, but disapproved strongly of people who 
accepted such help without being prepared to reciprocate. ‘It’s only 
right to help when there’s trouble’ was as frequently said as ‘It’s not 
right to take all and give nothing.’ Included in ‘wrong’ was being 
‘rude’—a word that connoted far more than discourtesy, particularly 
as applied to the training of children (see below). As described above, 
it was customary for help given by relatives to be paid for at re- 
cognised rates. It was also customary to ‘pay one’s way’ by taking 
presents in kind when visiting relatives for a day or longer. The 
phrase ‘of course we shall see that so-and-so does not lose by it’ was 
frequently used when describing arrangements for mutual help. 
There was, among the older generation especially, a deep seated re- 
pugnance to ‘taking charity’ which undoubtedly derived in part from 
their memories or early experiences of the Poor Law and Public 
Assistance. There were instances in which this feeling affected the 
use made of the National Health Service, (the group as a whole 
showed no tendency to abuse it) and worked against their consulting 
the doctor when it would have been wise for them to do so. One 
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elderly widow who was housebound by illness was found not to be 
getting a supplementary pension for which she was certainly eligible. 
She was vague about the scope of National Assistance and felt re- 
luctant to apply for any further help because it would be ‘taking 
charity’ and might expose her to unpleasant investigations. When 
the matter had been put right and she was drawing her extra 
allowance, she commented that she didn’t feel bad about taking the 
money . . . the official who visited her had been so courteous and 
hadn’t asked unnecessary questions. She did not, therefore, feel that 
her self-respect had in any way been threatened. 

Attitude to Marriage and Children. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of this group of families 
was the stability of their marriages. There were two older women 
and one younger one whose husbands had deserted them. There 
were no other marriages that showed signs of imminent breakdown, 
although it became evident in four cases, during the interviews, that 
there were strained relations between husband and wife. It seemed 
that most people got what they expected in marriage, and they were 
realistic rather than romantic in their expectations. The young 
women certainly took it for granted that they would get married at 
about 21-23 years of age, and the young men tended to regard 
marriage as something that must happen to them sooner or later; 
they thought they were ‘on the shelf’ if not married by the time they 
were 25.° The matter-of-fact view of marriage did not by any means 
preclude affection; this was often a very obvious bond between 
marriage partners. But in spontaneous comment, the attitude most 
frequently revealed was ‘he’s a considerate husband; he gives me my 
wages regular, and he’s good to the children’ or ‘she’s a good wife, 
she keeps the home nice, doesn’t waste money and brings the child- 
ren up properly.’ Certain differences in attitude between the 
generations were apparent from the interviews, though no specific 
questions were asked. For example, the wife of a retired transport 
worker had expected to have a large family and to have to work 
hard to feed and clothe them; she did not expect much companion- 
ship from her husband, and she had always left decisions to him. 
She had had nine children and little time for any life of her own. 
She still had four at home unmarried and said that her life was 
‘nothing but meals and work all day long.’ The wife of a milling 
machine operator who had been married 15 years, and had three 
children, said she thought marriage was a partnership, ‘there’s got 
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to be give and take, and you can’t always have it your own way, but 
disagreements should be talked out.’ Her husband sought his wife’s 
co-operation in taking decisions, and explained that they generally 
talked everything over together. They were both working as their 
children were at school, and they both contributed to housekeeping, 
though he gave her ‘wages’ according to the custom of the district. 

The young wife of a man who had recently set up in business on 
his own volunteered the information that she and her husband could 
talk about everything and anything together, she thought that 
modern girls were not afraid of their husbands, as the older genera- 
tion had been, and so they could be companions for each other and 
do things together. This ability to ‘talk over everything together’ 
was commented on by another young woman whose husband was 
in a drawing office. She took a lively and intelligent interest in her 
husband’s work, which he often talked to her about. She commented 
that her husband had helped her to understand the importance of a 
good relationship in marriage. She was not questioned about it but 
spontaneously commented that she enjoyed sexual intercourse; she 
thought that very few married women did. She had tried to help 
one or two of her older neighbours to space their children, but had 
found that they were too shy to go to the family planning clinic or 
to discuss the matter with their husbands. They had, she reported, 
expressed surprise that she should so much enjoy married life. The 
impression gained from the remarks volunteered by many of the 
women ‘in all age groups was that they did not enjoy intercourse, but 
rather regarded it as a necessary part of married life.‘ In general, 
the attitude seemed to be that of the wife of a carpenter and joiner 
who said that ‘what you get married for is to have a home and 
children and you expect to have to work hard for them.’ 

The different attitude to size of family in the younger generation 
extended not only to limiting the number of children but also to 
spacing them. One young woman, the wife of a man in the building 
trade, took pains to explain that her second pregnancy within two 
years was accidental; she and her husband wanted more children, 
but had planned to have them at longer intervals, It made her feel 
embarrassed, when she visited the ante-natal clinic, to have to take 
her baby in the pram as she wasn’t old enough to walk. 

It was usual to find that the decision to limit the family had been 
taken jointly by husband and wife; a few of the women reported 
that’ thev wanted a second child but couldn’t persuade their husbands 
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to agree. Their need to apdlogise for, or at least explain, having an 
only child suggested that they had accepted some of the popular 
psychology offered to them from so many sources, including the 
women’s magazines. 

Parent-Child Relationship. 

The influence of popular psychology could also be traced in the 
comments made by many of the women on their own and their 
neighbour’s relationships with their children. Many of the under- 
forties were articulate about the importance of affection in childhood. 
One woman attributed her husband’s moroseness and shyness to the 
fact that he had had an unhappy childhood. She knew his parents 
and thought them lacking in affection, in contrast to her own. She 
herself was a warmly affectionate mother to her children and had an 
obviously good relationship with them. Another, younger woman 
with a three year old daughter, commenting on the fact that her 
husband didn’t see much of his parents, said she couldn’t understand 
a family not being affectionate, she thought it was so bad for the 
children. 

A woman in her early thirties whose third baby was born during 
the six months of our contact with the family, described her efforts 
to prevent her four year old from feeling ‘left out.’ She tried to show 
him extra affection and enlisted his help at bath time, allowing him 
to hold the new baby for a moment. A mother in her late twenties 
arranged for her three year old daughter to come with her husband 
in the taxi to fetch her and the new baby from hospital; she put 
the baby on to the lap of the little girl saying, “This is your baby’ 
and sat with her arms around her during the journey home. Some- 
times a mother, though she had insight, would be defeated by 
circumstances in her efforts to help a small child over a crisis. One 
who had a large family said she knew that she ought to give the 
jealous ex-baby more attention, but simply did not have the time. 

The families in the younger generation showed the prevailing 
tendency to put the children first, and fathers as well as mothers 
seemed to be aware that a high standard of child health and up- 
bringing is required today by the health and social services. Both 
made sacrifices so that their children might have the vitamins, the 
clothes, and the toys which the ‘good parent’ is expected to give 
them. The idea of the ‘good parent’ which the younger generation 
seemed to have was in contrast to that of the older; it was not un- 
common for a young mother to speak of her father’s strictness in 
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her childhood and to add ‘but fathers mustn’t be like that today, 
must they?’ There was a certain amount of anxiety among the 
younger parents lest they should fail to be ‘good parents,’ strengthen- 
ed by their awareness that they would be blamed if things went wrong 
with their children. Some of the questions asked by parents at 
interview reflected this anxiety. The mother of a first baby wanted 
to know if we disapproved of thumb sucking. She had been told 
by the Health Visitor to stop her baby from doing it, but ‘the gentle- 
man on the wireless’ (in Woman’s Hour) said that it might do psycho- 
logical harm to prevent a baby sucking his thumb. One mother of 
a pre-school child asked for advice about her son’s sleep disturbance 
and fear of cats. She explained that she felt very guilty because she 
had, once, failed to hear the child crying when he awoke suddenly. 
The father of a six year old boy asked about coaching him at home 
as he was not yet able to read. He explained that he was afraid the 
boy would miss his chance of a scholarship if he didn’t learn to read 
soon, but he had heard a talk on the wireless in which parents were 
warned ‘not to force children.” The fathers as well as the mothers, 
felt that it was wrong for the mother to go out to work and leave a 
very young child. There were many instances in which husbands and 
wives would each have a separate night ‘off’ so that the baby would 
not be left without one of them. In the thirty families in which there 
was a child under five, only five mothers were working, and these 
were all doing part-time work except one who was a caretaker living 
on the premises. Three of them left their children with their own 
mothers and the fourth was on evening shift so that her husband 
looked after the children. 

Upbringing of Children. 

Most of the parents in the under-forty group were markedly in- 
dulgent and permissive in their handling of their children. The main 
burden of care necessarily fell on the mothers during the pre-school 
years, but fathers played with their children when they came in from 
work, took them out at week-ends, and made toys for them. There 
were forty-eight families having children under fifteen. They im- 
pressed us as being anxious, sometimes over-anxious, to bring up their 
children in accordance with modern ideas of feeding and training. 
The frequency with which breast feeding for six months or longer 
was reported, was impressive. There were five instances of breast 
feeding continued beyond nine months, three of them in Social Class 
III families (to one year) and two of them in Class IV and V (to eight- 
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een months). The two mothers who said they preferred bottle 
feeding because ‘you knew exactly what you were giving the baby’ 
were in Social Class II. There were many more instances of feeding 
on demand, than of feeding by the clock. Two comments by mothers 
are of interest in this connection. One woman in her thirties whose 
second child was ten years older than her first, said ‘when I had my 
first, it was all feeding by the clock, when I had my second we were 
told to feed on demand—what would it be if there was a third?’ 
And a young mother with a son of three, commented on her neigh- 
bour’s behaviour thus: ‘She lets her baby cry if he wakes before 
it’s time for a feed; she’s ruled by the clock and it doesn’t seem 
natural—babies aren’t machines.’ 

Several mothers made comments on their own attitude to breast 
feeding. One said she thought a baby was more loving if it were 
breast fed, and another that a mother felt closer to her baby if she 
breast fed it. Several reported that they had enjoyed nursing their 
babies. 

Toilet training, on the other hand, tended to be strict rather than 
indulgent. Here, perhaps, response to hospital and Health Visitor 
teaching was reinforced by the very practical desire to be done with 
nappy washing as soon as possible. Most of the young mothers start- 
ed ‘potting’ the baby from about four weeks, and there was some 
degree of anxiety about the establishment of regular habits. Pre- 
occupation with constipation and its.prevention was fairly general in 
the whole group of families. Children were expected to be clean by 
twelve months and dry by a few months later. 

The mothers also had the task of training the children in good 
moral, as well as physical habits. Obedience was, .in theory, required 
of children, but the frequency with which mothers complained that 
‘he won’t do what I say’ suggested that it was not rigidly enforced. 
It also suggested that the criticisms of the older generation that 
children nowadays are allowed to do just as they like, might have 
some real foundation. The children were sometimes punished, by 
means of a smack or deprivation of a treat though seldom, it seemed, 
harshly or unreasonably. The one case in which corporal punish- 
ment was used excessively (in the opinion of the interviewer) was 
that of a widow who was struggling to bring up her four dependent 
children. This family was the most nearly ‘problem family’ in the 
group, but the mother somehow managed to keep it together in spite 
of her own instability and poverty. She had come into the borough 
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from the country and had no relatives. 

The four major offences for which children were punished were 
being rude, telling lies, stealing, and not doing as they were told. 
Being ‘rude’ included a multitude of sins. It was rude to try to get 
attention when a parent was talking to another adult—often during 
interviews the mother would scold the child for trying to talk to the 
interviewer (a problem sometimes solved by the gift of a pencil and 
paper to the child and the promise of a time for himself at the end). 
It was rude to be cheeky to a parent, or adult relative, to push past 
anyone, not to say ‘thank you’ and ‘please,’ to use vulgar words or 
bad language and to make vulgar noises or gestures. It was also rude 
to contradict. The asking of personal questions, or those felt to be 
‘prying into private affairs’ such as finance, age, occupation, or the 
cause of death of a parent, was rudeness in adults. (It was found 
better to wait until such information was volunteered during the 
course of the research interviews). The children were early made 
aware of the taboos relating to bodily functions and sex—all of these 
matters were ‘rude.’ Nakedness, even in young children was rude— 
one mother apologised for her baby who was lying kicking in his 
pram without a nappy during an interview. She used the phrase 
‘it’s not very nice for you.’ From remarks volunteered (no specific 
questions were asked), it was clear that for many families curiosity 
about sex as well as sex play was rude. A few of the younger mothers 
were beginning to take a different view because they ‘had read a 
book about bringing up children’ or had heard a talk at a Parent- 
Teacher Association. Our impressions tally with the findings of 
Logan and Goldberg’ that adolescents, though not ignorant of the 
physiological facts of reproduction are puzzled by the social and 
emotional implications, and their parents are unable to. help them. 
Play. 

The younger families gave the children freedom to play and made 
few demands on them for help in the house, until they were II or 
12. This was a mattér for criticism by the older generation; they 
recalled that at 12 years old they had started to work and were 
helping to support younger brothers and sisters. But the young 
parents felt that they would fail to be ‘good parents’ if they did not 
let their children run about and play freely; they had accepted the 
idea that this is necessary if a child is to grow up physically and 
mentally healthy. This meant that fathers as well as mothers had 
to put up with quite a bit of mess so that their children could play 
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freely in the kitchen, which was usually the family living room. One 
father who ‘couldn’t stand noise’ played with his children when he 
got home from work because it ‘kept them quiet.’ Several mothers 
made a practice of spreading newspapers on the table so that the 
children could make a mess without having to be checked contin- 
ually. Those who lived ‘upstairs’ were prepared to risk a row with 
‘downstairs’ rather than prevent their children running about and 
making a noise during the day, but they longed for the time when 
they could get a house and garden so that the children could ‘run 
about without annoying other people.’ The difficulties of keeping 
a healthy four year old occupied in cramped housing conditions led 
many mothers to wish that more schools had nursery classes so that 
their children could have space to play in, and equipment suited to 
their needs. 

All families except the few who were aspiring to a ‘better class’ 
mode of life, allowed their children to play in the streets. This was 
preferred by the parents to the recreation ground or park because 
they could keep an eye on the children. Expensive toys were pro- 
vided by parents according to a set pattern, and had an evident 
prestige value for both parents and children. The sequence was, 
first the ‘Kiddicar,’ then the miniature motor car, the tricycle, roller 
skates and, later, a bicycle. Girls had a doll, then a doll’s pram and 
cradle, but graduated also through tricycle and roller skates to bicycle. 
Very often a wrist watch marked the transition from primary to 

school. 
The Families and the Community. 

Apart from one or two streets that ran social clubs (two of the 
sample families were on the committee of one such club) and schools 
having Parent-Teacher Associations, to which about two thirds of 
the families belonged, there was little organised community activity. 
Several of the older men regularly attended their T.U. meetings, 
and two had held office. One of the families contained the ward 
secretary of a political party; he described the district as politically 
apathetic and unwilling to attend meetings. There was a Working 
Men’s Club in the borough, and the older men used it chiefly on 
Sundays for a drink before dinner. Leisure interests appeared to be 
very limited, probably by time and cost as much as by inclination. 
With so large a circle of relatives to visit, T.V. to watch and the 
pools to do, there was not much time or money left for social life 
with other people—particularly for the women who had jobs to do 
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as well as homes to run. Neighbour relations were, on the whole, 
limited to ‘passing the time of day’ and to helping in time of trouble; 
such help as running in to light the gas under the dinner for a neigh- 
bour who was working was taken for granted and did not form a 
basis for friendship. 
Summary. 

These, then, are the families as they appeared to us. They were 
selected by sampling, and not because they were a specially healthy 
or unhealthy group. The health data shows, indeed, that they had 
their fair share of physical and mental health problems. The thing 
that impressed us most about them was their cohesiveness and 
stability. That which held them together appeared to be the bonds of 
affection between related people. There was a strong group pressure 
towards maintenance of standards and traditions. The families were 
comparatively lacking in ambition, seeming to prefer security and 
conformity to enterprise. They were not very mobile either geographi- 
cally or socially. They were law-abiding and self-respecting; there 
was a marked absence of that family disorganisation that has come 
to be associated with delinquency and ‘problem families.’ They took 
little part in community activities in the orthodox sense of the word; 
their leisure activities appeared to be limited and their social life 
restricted to the circle of relatives. No conclusions as the reasons for 
the cohesion of the group can be drawn, for the research was not 
designed as a community study, but the material which came out of 
it does’ suggest that further investigation along such lines might be 
rewarding. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN LIVING AT HOME 
4or 
Type of Family 0 1 2 3 more | Totals 
Married couple 31 25 22 8 3 89 
Widow or separated .. 0 5 2 1 1 9 
Widower = 0 1 2 0 0 
TOTALS ... ee ie 31 31 26 9 4 101 





























Note.—This table does not include the nine children born after the 
sample was drawn, who were distributed as follows : 


1 in family with no children. 
5 in family with one child. 


INDIVIDUALs BY AGE AND SEX 








AGE 
O 14 | 15 24 | 25 44 | 45 59 | 60 64 65+ | Total 
Males one 48 12 60 21 3 21 165 
Females oon 47 27 51 20 9 20 174 
Total wet 95 39 111 41 12 41 339 
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THE WORK AND STATUS OF MENTAL 
NURSES 


H. Maddox 





I. Introductory 
ental hospitals are in process of change from custodial to thera- 
peutic institutions. As a result their staff relations illustrate 
some of the general consequences of technical change; fresh 
skills are needed, new elites arise and promotion systems are disor- 
ganised. There is conflict between the older workers who are wedded 
to institutional routines and the younger workers who have been given 
a more thorough and inspiring training in the treatment of mental 
illness. 
II. Mental Hospitals in the Past 

Most public mental hospitals in this country are large: the average 
number of beds being 1,261. Built about 100 years ago as retreats 
or asylums, their social purpose was to segregate the insane and to 
protect the public from threat. Until nationalisation in 1948 County 
Councils paid for their maintenance from local taxation, and many 
of them remained isolated rural communities, which were partially 
self-sustaining through agriculture. Essentially they were institutions 
to feed, clothe and confine ‘lunatics.’ 

Even in the immediate pre-war years the vast majority of patients 
were involuntary admissions who had been legally certified as insane. 
Certification meant social stigma, and was often followed by a stay 
of many years in hospital—there are still ‘old inhabitants’ in present- 
day hospitals who were admitted in the 1890’s and have been in 
hospital ever since. Patients were set to work in the fields or sewing 
rooms, and they either recovered or did not. They were locked in 
their wards when not working outside, and had little freedom of 
movement. 

Under these conditions mental nursing was an occupation of low 
status in the nursing profession. Examination standards were low and 
mental nurses were little better than attendants or custodians of long- 
stay patients, for whom there was little chance of cure. Their working 
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hours were around 60 per week, and junior nurses were required to 
live in and sleep in the wards. Promotion was by seniority and length 
of service, which discouraged geographical mobility, and mental 
nursing became largely a family occupation, with a high proportion 
of resident staff. 

Ill. Recent Changes and their Effect on Mental Nursing 

In recent years there have been some dramatic changes in the treat- 
ment of mental disorder and in public attitudes to mental illness. 
These changes may be summarised as follows: (1) Shock therapies 
and brain surgery have restored the medical outlook in mental illness. 
The extension of physical therapies has raised the status and morale 
of psychiatrists working in mental hospitals. The newer techniques 
of physical therapy are used to render patients accessible to group 
therapeutic procedures, patients’ clubs, etc. In many mental hospitals 
the average length of stay of patients is only 3-4 months, and in 1952 
the discharge rate in English public mental hospitals was 78%.’ 

(2) The effort in modern social therapy is to create the conditions 
for the rehabilitation of the mentally ill. Patients are given freedom 
wherever possible: there is more use of parole and the open-door 
ward. Many small changes indicate the attempt to maintain the self- 
respect of patients—incentive payments for those who work, knives 
and forks (in place of spoons) personal underlinen (in place of com- 
munal clothing), brighter wards, new, non-institutional furnishings 
and more entertainment. 

(3) Public attitudes to mental hospitals have changed. Although 
still widely regarded as ‘madhouses,’ some of the stigma of the mental 
hospital is being lost. In many hospitals two-thirds of direct admis- 
sions are now voluntary patients. Most mental hospitals now main- 
tain out-patient clinics in general hospitals which are staffed by their 
own psychiatrists. This arrangement divests the mental hospital of 
many of its terrors, and few patients now are unwilling to enter a 
mental hospital when advised to do so—although they still look for 
some assurance that they will not be locked up or put with the ‘mad 
ones.’ In addition the prevalence of psychosomatic illness is more 
generally recognised in general medicine, and patients are more likely 
to be referred for early and preventive treatment than in the past.” 
Thus voluntary and neurotic patients who are admitted for short 
periods of treatment report back favourably on the hospital to their 
friends. The deletion of the prefix ‘mental’ from the address of 
mental hospitals symbolises the attitude that mental patients are sick 
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(and curable) in the same way as patients in a general hospital. 

(4) In the working conditions of staff there has been a trend to 
shorter hours and conditions more nearly resembling those in indus- 
try; nursing has become increasingly secular, with fewer resident and 
more part-time staff—whereas before the war the hospital was an all- 
embracing community, it is now a place where the nurses come to 
work. 

These changes derive legally from the Mental Treatment Act of 
1930, which led to an increase in the number of voluntary patients 
and from the National Health Service Act of 1946 which inaugurated 
the National Health Service; more generally from a growing recogni- 
tion that mental disorder is primarily a disorder of social relations 
which may best be tackled by early and preventive treatment. As a 
result of the higher standard of medical care and the new technique 
of therapy, the work of mental nurses now calls for more skill and 
training than in the past. The examination requirements for mental 
nurses have been made more stringent. In the training schools the 
possibilities of therapy and the patients’ needs for informal and sym- 
pathetic contacts are emphasised. 

In spite of the promise of improvements, however, routine practice 
is still a long way from modern ideals of therapy. The principal 
difficulty is the continued shortage of mental nurses. In spite of 
deliberate attempts to raise the standards of the profession mental 
nursing is still an occupation of low status, as evidenced by the serious 
decline’in student numbers in recent years. The current overcrowding 
and understaffing of mental hospitals and the imperfect facilities for 
segregating patients in the old and outdated buildings make for con- 
ditions in which modern therapeutic ideals appear Utopian. Under 
these conditions senior administrators and nurses who are oriented to 
the institutional routines of the past find ready excuses for inaction, 
and young and keen recruits who enter mental nursing with a sense 
of vocation are often disheartened and disillusioned by ward con- 
ditions. 

Information relevant to these difficulties has been collected in the 
course of a series of studies of staff opinion carried out in a general 
hospital and in two mental hospitals for the Liverpool Regional 
Hospitals Board. Originally conceived in the framework of personnel 
management, the aim of the general hospital study’ was to provide 
a basis for a sound employment policy. Factors thought to be related 
to ‘morale’ were examined; working conditions,—including the phy- 
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sical environment, hours, pay and amenities,—and human relations, 
including discipline and relations with superiors. ‘Morale’ was de- 
fined in terms of the amount of dissatisfaction expressed in relation 
to these factors. In the mental hospitals attention was drawn to those 
factors which appeared to be related to the chronic shortage of nurs- 
ing staff: the nature of the nurses’ duties, their conception of their 
role, and the conflicting role prescriptions given by senior and junior 
nurses were studied. 

In all three surveys the principal research instrument was an atti- 
tude survey conducted with a stratified sample of hospital workers. 
In addition objective information was obtained from hospital records, 
factual questionnaires and personal observation. In all 635 hospital 
staff were interviewed of whom 286 were nurses. 

Much of the evidence indicates that some of the improvements 
promised in mental hospitals by the greater understanding of mental 
illness and its treatment have not materialised. Mental nursing still 
remains an occupation of low status in thé profession. The nurses 
find less satisfaction in their work than nurses in the general hospital. 
The overcrowding and understaffing of the hospitals has led to some 
decline in the quality of the nursing. Student numbers have fallen 
off, partly as a result of disillusionment and professional frustration. 
These indications of a decline in mental nursing will be considered in 
some detail. The problem is then to consider to what extent they 
are due to resistance to change by older workers brought up in the 
authoritarian tradition of nursing, and to what extent they are due to 
the exigencies of the present, such as the general employment position 
in the country, the accumulated ‘backlog’ of chronic cases who cannot 
be cured, and the physical limitations imposed by antiquated build- 
ings and inadequate facilities. The exigencies of the present are, of 
course, a ready excuse for traditionalists to oppose the introduction 
of changes. In the same way that, in education, large classes and the 
shortage of teachers are used as an argument for the continuation of 
coercive classroom drills, the exigencies of the present are used as 
an argument for the continuation of coercive behavioural systems in 
mental hospitals. 

IV. Satisfaction at Work 

The work of mental nurses is less personally rewarded than that 
of general nurses. 

A higher percentage of full-time mental nurses than of general 
nurses said that they disliked their work: 
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Y. Do you like your work ? 

















General Hospital | Mental Hospital | Mental Hospital 
Nurses A. Nurses B. Nurses 
(n=80) (n= 109) (n= 106) 
Answer “No”... 2% | 16% | 10% 











In the general hospital 98% of nurses like their work—most of 
them like it very much. The majority in the mental hospitals also 
like their work (or are unwilling to admit that they do not), but more 
of them are dissatisfied with it, particularly at mental hospital ‘A.’ 
Most of their dissatisfaction is said to be due to the ‘caretaker-like’ 
existence, the unpleasant aspects of nursing ‘faulty’ (incontinent) 
patients, and the amount of time that has to be spent on menial 
duties such as cleaning. In general nursing, the positive results ob- 
tained, the gratitude of patients and their relatives and the clear 
social value of the work provide satisfactions that may be absent in 
mental nursing. Partly for this reason and partly because mental 
nurses are older men and women with greater family responsibilities 
they are more concerned with the material aspects of work such as 
pay, hours and promotion. Trade unions have been firmly established 
in the mental hospital field for some forty years. 66% of mental 
nurses but only 6% of general nurses were Trade Union members. 


The mental nurses’ work includes a good deal of geriatric care. The 
ages and length of stay of patients at Hospital ‘B’ for instance, are as 


follows : 
AGE OF PATIENTS (N = 1778) 











Age in Years Men °% | Women % 
60 and over _ iy 26 39 
40-59... we pase 47 41 
39 and under... ~ag 27 20 








The average age of men is 50 and of women §§ years. 
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LENGTH OF STAY OF PATIENTS (N = 1778) 








Length of stay in years Men % Women % 
20 and over es bie 26 27 
5-19 ee ite = 39 34 
14 oe a =x 24 27 
Under one year ... ate ll 12 

















These tables show that many of the inmates are old or ageing 
patients who have been in the hospital for some years. Over 70% of 
the hospital’s patients are housed in the ‘chronic’ or ‘disturbed’ wards 
of the hospital, in most of which there is no physical treatment for 
mental disorder. These patients are the ‘backlog’ that the hospital 
has been unable to discharge, and a majority of nurses are involved 
in the largely custodial care of these patients. 

At the same time, the intensity of nursing effort is directed to the 
new admissions. The group of patients who have been in the hospital 
under one year changes completely about three times a year—unless 
treatment fails and the patient becomes a ‘chronic,’ the average length 
of stay in hospital is only a few months. (In this hospital, as in most 
other, there is a sharp distinction between the admission wards, which 
house the short-stay cases and the main buildings which house the 
‘chronic’ patients). Yet most of the mental nurses’ work still lies in 
the ‘chronic’ section of the hospital and the amount of purely custodial 
work required there may explain why their duties are less rewarding 
than those of general nurses. 


V. The shortage of mental nurses and its effects 

The national shortage of nurses is a function of the general employ- 
ment situation. Many present mental nurses entered mental nursing 
during the economic depression of the thirties, and it is a sad com- 
mentary on the staffing position that only in times of widespread 
unemployment can mental hospitals obtain a full complement of 
nurses. The salaries of male nurses, particularly students’ salaries, 
are much lower than the general level of industrial wages. Student 
nurses’ pay is still in the nature of a training allowance, such as used 
to be paid to female students whose parents could help them finan- 
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cially in their years of training. Most men, however, do not enter 
mental nursing until their late twenties, or at least until after their 
National Service has been completed. By this time they have married 
or have habits of spending which make a student nurse’s pay seem 
ludicrously inadequate. 

The salaries of female nurses compare much more favourably with 
the general level of industrial wages, but for women there are the 
greater attractions of general nursing. Unless the general employ- 
ment position changes, therefore, or unless substantial increases are 
made in the starting salaries of student nurses, it seems likely that the 
shortage of student nurses will continue. 

A ratio of 1 nurse to 44 patients is considered desirable in mental 
hospitals. 

The ration of nursing staff to patients in all mental hospitals in 
England and Wales at the end of 1951 was 1 : §.§ for males and 
1: 7.1 for females. (Board of Control report 1951). The compara- 
tive figures in the two mental hospitals studied were : 











Male Nurses Female Nurses 
Hospital A Hospital B Hospital A Hospital B 
1: 6.9 1: 7.4 1 : 8.6 ee 











The position on the female side is very much worse than these 
figures suggest because, whilst most males are full-time qualified 
nurses, the hospitals have less than half their complement of full-time 
qualified female nurses. Their numbers are made up by part-time 
nurses, mostly married women, many of whom are untrained and inex- 
perienced. Very often there is only one trained nurse present with a 
few untrained part-time nurses who cannot carry on with many tasks 
without supervision. 

As a result the conditions of the patients themselves may 
deteriorate. Since no staff are available to accompany them outside, 
patients may be left to their own devices in the wards. Often only 
one nurse is available to accompany parties of patients in the gardens 
or in the airing courts. Any patient who is known to be destructive, 
to take off clothing, climb the railings, etc. is, therefore, not allowed 
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to go out, and in time such patients may become less amenable to 
hospital routines. In many of the women’s wards, particularly, there 
are numbers of these ‘faulty’ patients, who have to be dressed, taken 
to the toilet and often spoonfed at mealtimes. The following figures 
indicate a strong presumptive relation between such faulty habits and 
inactivity or lack of occupation : 

Relation of ‘faulty’ habits to lack of activity in male and female 
disturbed wards at Hospital ‘B.’ 











Male Patients Female Patients 
N=105 N=371 
% of Patients employed in 
work outside their wards 50% 18% 
% of Patients with faulty 
and incontinent habits ... 8%, 28%, 

















34% of all women patients in the hospital are in ‘disturbed’ or 
‘refractory’ wards (a patient is ‘refractory’ if likely to run away, 
break windows, damage furniture, etc.), but only 17% of male patients. 
Among these ‘refractory’ patients many more women than men are 
‘faulty’—refuse to wear clothing, are incontinent and generally diffi- 
cult to manage. As far fewer women than men are taken out of the 
wards to work, it is hard not to believe that this ‘faulty’ behaviour is 
at least in part a function of restraint and inactivity. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to state that the presence of numbers of such ‘faulty’ 
patients in an understaffed ward creates a considerable nursing 
problem. 

VI. The status of mental nurses 

Many mental nurses are hypersensitive about their status in the 
community. They think that newspaper and film scare publicity is 
likely to get them a reputation for maltreating and bullying patients 
behind locked doors. (Even to-day inquests are still held on any 
mental patients who die within 12 months of any bone fracture, and 
the Board of Control reports in the past publicised all cases in which 
staff were convicted of striking patients.) Because of this shadow of 
the past some nurses are wary of disclosing their occupation to casual 
acquaintances. 
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The Work and Status of Mental Nurses 

The chief obstacles to setting up professional standards for mental 
nurses, apart from the continuing stigma surrounding mental illness, 
seem to be the nature of the nurses’ duties in institutions which house 
many long-stay or senile patients—which are largely custodial and 
cleaning—and the chronic shortage of staff which has forced hospitals 
to employ unskilled and part-time workers on relatively more advan- 
tageous terms than trained full-time staff. 

Since the war deliberate attempts have been made to raise the status 
of mental nurses, and as general nursing is more highly regarded in 
the community there have been attempts to introduce the standards 
and practices of general nursing into mental nursing: since 1948 the 
preliminary examination for mental nurses has been made identical 
with the general nurses’ examination, candidates for promotion are 
advised to train in both mental and general nursing and there has 
been some attempt to interchange student nurses with general 
hospitals. 

VII. Loss of student nurses and the nurses’ conception of their role 

The short term result of these efforts, however, has been to cut off 
the supply of student mental nurses, and to occasion the loss of some 
experienced nurses, particularly female nurses, who do not return 
to mental nursing after going away for general training. For many 
years mental hospitals were staffed by those of elementary education 
who were good ‘attendants,’ but their low educational standard now 
makes it harder for them to become qualified nurses. The following 
table illustrates the fall in student numbers at Hospital ‘B.’ 

Index numbers of qualified and student nurses 1938-53, based on 
numbers employed in 1938 = 100. 











Male Nurses Female Nurses 
Qualified Students Qualified Students 
Dec. 1938 100 (54) 100 (98) 100 (42) 100 (101) 
1942 75 32 119 80 
1946 92 47 133 39 
1950 125 46 111 ll 
1953 125 12 91 16 
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Male student numbers, which improved in the immediate post-war 
years have steadily declined. The fall in female student numbers was 
almost certainly accelerated by the new and more stringent training 
requirements. In Hospital ‘B’ 24 male nurses but only one female 
nurse have completed training since 1948. 

Since 1948 when the new training scheme was commenced in the 
hospital 158 students have been enrolled. 


The following table indicates the progress of these students. 




















Discoeioned training because below educational standard 

required. (Of these, 15 are unqualified nursing assistants) .. 26 

Left for personal reasons. & these, 23 held part- 

examination) ... ; ae am om sie 82 

Completed training... ie ov ie ot _ 25 

At present in training ... sal wise ws sia oe 25 
Total... sc as oa hee ae: 158 











Even if all the 25 at present in training should successfully com- 
plete the course, the wastage in training amounts to more than two- 
thirds of the entrants, while the female wastage rate approaches 100%. 

Of the personal reasons why students left without completing their 
training, the most frequent reason given by males was the low salary 
(£255 p.a. less £108 if resident). The most frequent reason given by 
females was disillusionment and frustration in the type of work that 
had to be done. Students who come to mental nursing with a sense 
of vocation are taught modern methods in the training school, but 
may find that ward practice differs from theory and that some of the 
older nurses, particularly the sisters, have had a ‘practical’ rather than 
an ‘academic’ training. In the women’s wards, where there are many 
untrained assistants and part-time workers, the limited scope of the 
nurses’ duties may discourage those who have been given a higher 
conception of the nurses’ role in the training school. 

The purely physical care of the patients and general ward routine 
leave little time or energy for social duties. Even if a nurse regards 
it as her duty to talk to the patients and to interest and encourage 
them, some sisters are likely to find a job of cleaning for any nurse 
who converses with the patients. Many sisters still regard ward 
cleaning as an important part of the nurses’ job. In the male wards 
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The Work and Status of Mental Nurses 
cleaning is done by the patients, under the nurses’ supervision, but 
in many of the women’s wards the sisters themselves go down on their 
knees to wax and polish the floors. Female nurses tend to be ex- 
clusively concerned with the physical care of their patients. In hos- 
pital ‘B,’ for example, full-time nurses answered the question ‘What 
should be the nurses’ duties in a mental hospital?’ as follows : 











| Male Nurses | Female Nurses 
Answer 

n=53 | n=53 

| 
Physical care of patients 16 39 
Seindeit enie ent eomguient Quecey | 22 | 7 

| 
Other answers ... | 15 | 7 








VIII. Difficulties in extending the nurses’ role under present 
conditions 

Many of the younger male nurses are keen to extend the nurses’ 
role to include any aspects of the work which may confer prestige. 
They want to see the case papers about each patient, to be consulted 
by the psychiatrist about the details of each case, and they regard it 
as their job to help their patients recovery by their personal behaviour 
towards them—by close observation and by encouraging them to 
maintain and develop self-respect. Other duties may be seen as an 
infringement of their professional status. In this attitude they are 
encouraged by some of the psychiatrists who, with the development 
of modern techniques, see mental nursing as a job increasingly re- 
quiring greater nursing skill. 

Individual therapy is still, however, a marginal role for the nurse, 
and in many of the understaffed and busy wards it may be out of the 
question. Although in previous years occupational therapy was a 
recognised specialist task for nurses, the function of keeping patients 
occupied and interested now tends to be carried on by specialist 
workers of higher status, such as education officers and occupational 
therapists. Thus some of the interesting part of the nurses’ work 
has been professionalised. The younger nurses who themselves 
desire professional status are resentful that they are virtually debarred 
from carrying out these functions by the lengthy and expensive train- 
ing now required for this work—some are exasperated that these 
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duties may be carried out by those who lack their own knowledge 
and experience of the treatment of mental disorders. 

The Minority Report on the recruitment and training of nurses‘ 
suggested that mental patients need sympathy and encouragement 
above all. One of the traditional functions of nurses has been that 
of encouraging and building up the self-esteem of their patients. But, 
under present conditions, not only does the routine care take most 
of the nurses’ energies, but such is the overcrowding of the wards 
that individual care and attention is almost impossible. Patients may 
have to be sent wherever there is room for them: to some extent 
young and old, clean and dirty, are to be found in all wards: they 
are housed with more regard to the custodial problem they present 
than to their condition. Many of the wards are very large, housing 
as Many as 200 patients. 

It is perhaps little wonder that senior administrators regard as good 
nurses those who can keep the peace in their wards and see that the 
patients look clean and respectable. This of itself is no mean achieve- 
ment and tribute is due to the skill and hard work of the nurses who 
maintain the high standerd of physical care. At the same time older 
workers who have some years of unbroken service in the same hospital 
tend to be over-concerned with the socially visible aspects of nursing 
care, and uninterested in psychotherapy. They are more likely to 
recommend coercive or disciplinary measures for ‘naughty’ patients, 
than treatment based on an analysis of unconscious personality 
dynamics. 

The training and expectations of the younger nurses, on the other 
hand may make them dissatisfied with traditional routines. Accord- 
ing to some of the older workers modern training actvally unfits them 
for some of the work that still has to be done, such as taking out work- 
ing parties. If they have to study anatomy and physiology at an ad- 
vanced level and to pass a written examination involving a highly 
technical vocabulary, they may well regard it as beneath their dignity 
to take out and work with a party of patients on farm and garden 
work. In former days recruits to mental nursing were asked whether 
they could plough and use a spade. Now they become mental nurses 
by white-collar and verbal skills. It is true that the value of farm and 
garden work is in dispute, but it is still the most common form of 
activity for male patients. 

The more closely training for mental nursing is related to the train- 
ing of general nurses, the more likely will trained mental nurses 
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The Work and Status of Mental Nurses 
restrict their activities to those which resemble those of nurses in 


general hospitals. 
IX. Conclusion 

Some of the difficulties of extending the role of mental nurses have 
now been reviewed. The necessity for extending their role has arisen 
as a result of the transition of mental hospitals from custodial to thera- 
peutic communities. In the past mental hospitals helped their 
patients to recover by medical therapy, by providing an asylum or 
retreat and by encouraging habits of work. Nowadays they are mak- 
ing a more positive attempt to rehabilitate their patients for a return 
to ordinary life. A more positive role is therefore demanded of mental 
nurses in understanding and encouraging their patients. Much of 
this work is, however, carried out by newly created specialist groups 
such as occupational therapists, education officers, art therapists, etc., 
who in the rigid social structure of a large hospital are sharply in- 
grouped according to their special functions, and do not associate 
freely with the nurses. 

The present and continuing shortage of mental nurses makes it 
hard for mental nurses to undertake more than the purely physical 
care of their patients. Partly as a result of the restricted scope of 
their duties, recruits are not entering the profession in sufficient 
numbers. There is some evidence that secondary effects of the staff 
shortage have appeared in the deterioration of some patients who have 
been confined and inactive for a number of years. At the same time 
there is some evidence that the attempt to model the mental nurses’ 
training on that of the general nurses had led to a dysfunctional edu- 
cation which gives them unrealistic expectations of their role. Resist- 
ance to modern methods among senior workers is also found: 
‘They'll never find a cure for mental disorder. When I first came in 
psychotherapy was going to cure all. Then, next thing, occupational 
therapy—a beautiful new name for work. That turned out to be not 
so wonderful—so then they went to convulsive drugs, then shock 
therapy and then back to psychotherapy. The last stage is leucotomy 
— it'll be decapitation next!’ 

These philosophies of despair are contagious, but in spite of such 
attitudes it is clear that there will be an increasing demand for psycho- 
therapeutic skills among mental nurses. Yet the prestige-conferring 
and largely irrelevant skills of general nursing are at present empha- 
sised in their training, while new kinds of specialists are trained to 
carry out therapeutic duties. That this arrangement needs to be 
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reviewed is strongly indicated by the staffing position in our mental 
hospitals to-day. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF NORTH-WEST SUSSEX 
E. M. Yates 





n the settlement of any area two controls are manifest, and in the 
I study of settlement there are, therefore, two methods of approach. 
There is first the control exercised by the physical environment, 
and operative through the needs of a community for water, shelter, 
fertile soils or good pasture, etc. This is the aspect of settlement 
which invites a geographical approach. Secondly, there is the control 
due to the success of different societies competing for the land, and 
their different organisations expressed, for example, in communal or 
individual husbandry, pastoralism or arable farming, and in the 
various.customs governing inheritance. This is the aspect of settle- 
ment studies which invites a sociological approach. Obviously these 
two controls do not function independently. The social organisation 
is influenced by the physical environment. Further, as is well re- 
cognised, whilst the physical environment is, to a degree, unalterable, 
changes in the relative importance of its constituent elements may 
follow changes in technology. Geographical and sociological controls 
are in part intertwined, but they are never completely inter-dependent 
and, in any study of settlement, to deal adequately with one, does 
not mean that it is possible to dispense with any reference to the 
other. Neither one nor the other can be neglected or presumed. 
If, however, their relative importance can be assessed, then, ulti- 
mately, supplemented by written historical and sociological evidence, 
the history of settlement may be read in its pattern. The pattern 
of settlement becomes one of the more tangible indications of the 
course of events in the earlier phases of the Anglo-Saxon occupation 
of this island. 
The Futish and the Saxon Occupation of South-East England. 
Thus J. E. A. Joliffe' has drawn attention to the contrast between 
the settlement pattern and agricultural custom, present or formerly 
present, in Kent, and the settlement pattern and agricultural custom 
in other parts of South-East England. e.g. Berkshire. This contrast, 
he suggests, is not to be interpreted sclely in terms of the physical 
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controls exercised on settlement (and thence on agriculture) by the 
availability of water supplies, but to differences in social organisation 
existing between the various groups of Teutonic peoples who com- 
menced to settle in England from the sth century A.D. That distinc- 
tive groups did play a part in the settlement of Southern England is, 
of course, recognised. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and the writings of 
Bede’ (though separated from the events they describe by several cent- 
uries) record the establishment of Jutish and Saxon settlers. The 
Jutish conquest of Kent was completed by 473 A.D., after some 20 
years of fighting. Further Jutish settlements were made in the Isle of 
Wight and the opposing areas of Hampshire. On the Sussex coastal 
plain, between these Jutish areas, lay the nascent Saxon Kingdom of 
Sussex where the last resistance to the invaders is recorded with the 
fall of Andredescester (probably Pevensey), given as 491 A.D. The 
Jutish settlements of Kent are quite distinct from the other Anglo- 
Saxon cultures established in this country—distinguished by their 
practice of inhumation, their pottery, and their jewellery with its very 
high standards of craftsmanship. A similar style of jewellery has been 
discovered in the excavation of a cemetery at Droxford, on the Hamp- 
shire chalk, not 10 miles from the Sussex county boundary. The 
archeological evidence is thus corroborative. 

In considering the settlement of North-West Sussex there are, there- 
fore, two main areas initially occupied from whence the settlers might 
have come. The settlement can be seen as an extension of the South 
Saxons from their nucleus on the coastal plain across the chalk or via 
the river valleys (as the ‘ing’ names appear to indicate’). Alterna- 
tively the settlement may have been affected by Jutish peoples coming 
from the Hampshire Chalklands; and the Sussex county boundary, 
if it preserves from antiquity the boundaries of the Kingdom of the 
South Saxons, marks an absorption of the Jutish peoples into that 
domain, just as the Hampshire Jutes were absorbed by Wessex. Aelle, 
the first King of Sussex, was also the first Bretwalda of England, which 
suggests an early successful South Saxon power. But, besides these, 
there are perhaps two other routes which may have played some part 
in bringing Teutonic peoples to the area. The Saxon sites in Surrey 
are of the most ancient, and Myres, after stating “The Thames must 
in any case have been the route by which Surrey was settled,’ com- 
ments on the surprising resemblance of the Saxon culture of Surrey to 
that of Sussex, when the whole width of the Weald lay between.‘ He 
points to the part played by Stane Street in affecting similarity; 
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but the north-south alignment of certain archeological finds,’ and the 
work of Margery on Roman roads,* shows that there were many 
routes across the Weald. The physical barriers have been over- 
emphasised (though to settlement, as distinct from passage, the 
Wealden forests were fraught with difficulties). The southern settle- 
ments of Surrey might have been reached from Sussex, or, with equal 
ease, the northern part of Sussex from Surrey. The county boundary 
may reflect once more the right of conquest rather than the extent 
of settlement by different peoples. Secondly, to the established Jutish 
settlement of Kent, the Chalk and Greensand outcrops, which appear 
from archeological evidence to have been partly cleared in pre-Saxon 
times,’ must have offered fairly easy access to the Western Weald. 
There can have been little of a physical barrier to a connection be- 
tween the Jutish settlements of Hampshire and those of Kent. Joliffe 
does indeed suggest that there was once continuity between these 
recognised areas of Jutish settlement, and that virtually the whole of 
the Wealden region of South-East England was once Jutish dominion. 
Kent, with its distinctive settlement pattern and customs, represents 
no more than a remnant of the once greater dominion; a remnant 
left after the absorption of the Sussex, Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
areas, and where a longer period of undisturbed Jutish ascendency 
left a sharper impress. If Joliffe’s interpretation of the evidence is 
correct, North-West Sussex saw first Jutish occupation, but then fell 
rapidly under the South Saxon power. The period of Jutish ascend- 
ency was short, and the traces of their occupation correspondingly 
more difficult to detect, obscured, as it were, by the long period of 
subsequent Saxon rule. It is proposed to examine this interpretation, 
in relation to the settlement pattern. It is in settlement pattern that 
the strongest contrast between ‘Jutish’ Kent and ‘Saxon’ Berkshire 
prevails to this day, the first being an area of hamlets and isolated 
farms, the second of large nucleated villages. 

The Physical Controls. 

Indeed the settlement patterns of Kent and Berkshire can be used 
as standards in an attempt to ascertain whether the sequence of 
events suggested by Joliffe is manifest in the settlement pattern of 
North-West Sussex. In order, however, that such a comparison 
should be valid it is necessary to ensure that the physical conditions 
in the three areas are similar, and that the settlement should have 
been approximately contemporaneous. Otherwise, differences in the 
settlement patterns can be attributed to causes other than social 
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differences between the groups initially settling the land. As men- 
tioned (in addition to the water supply instanced by Joliffe) the 
availability of arable land must have played some part in the 
pattern of settlement. A prerequisite of a large centralised village, 
and a common field husbandry, is obviously a wide expanse of 
fair soils. The hamlets of the Celtic West might be seen as 
a response to the scattered small areas of terrain of suitable 
flatness and fertility to permit cultivation. The requirements of 
defence no doubt played some part in fashioning the settlement 
patterns, and there would be a desire for well-drained sites for 
habitation. Indeed the water requirements must have played a com- 
paratively minor part, since there are few areas in these islands where 
surface or well water is not readily available throughout the year. 
The Chalklands, save where capped by superficial deposits, are an 
exception, since water is only there obtainable at certain points 
(because the surface is very permeable and the water table is far 
beneath). On the bare Chalklands, settlement might of necessity 
group, but such outcrops in the South-East have few Anglo-Saxon 
settlements. Contemporaneity of settlement is demanded because of 
changes in social organisation with time. That is to say, whereas the 
pattern of settlement may initially be nucleated, the settlement of 
squatters on the wastes, and the clearance of the woods (originally 
used for grazing) by individual assart, may in time surround the 
nucleated core with a dispersed periphery. In some ways the decay 
of the corporate activities of the will would be reflected in the land- 
scape. It is possible, however, to escape this added complexity due 
to changes in time (to keep ‘t’ constant) for place-name evidence 
permits a distinction to be drawn between the more ancient settle- 
ments, usually on the loamy soils, and the more recent settlement 
on the clays. The areas selected as standards satisfy these require- 
ments. 

Map I shows the geology and settlement patterns in Kent in the 
vicinity of Wye and Ashford. This is an area to which frequent 
reference is made by Joliffe, and in which the settlers, by his criteria, 
were indubitably Jutish. Map II shows the geology and settlement 
of an area in Berkshire, part of the region of nucleated settlement 
used by Joliffe in contrast with the settlement patterns of Kent. 
Map III* shows the geology and settlement in the area of North-West 
Sussex under discussion. The area extends from the Hampshire 
county boundary on the west, almost to the Arun River in the east, 
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MAP I. 
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MAP II. 
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MAP III. 
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and from the crest of the South Downs in the south, to the Surrey 
county boundary in the north. It comprises the hundreds of 
Easebourne, Rotherbridge and Dumpford. It is due north of Selsey, 
the probable site of the South Saxon landings and would be likely 
to have fallen to the growing power of the Kingdom of Sussex 
before comparable areas in East Sussex. The geology of the three 
areas (Maps I, II and III) exhibits certain differences. The Chalk 
outcrop in the Berkshire region, and the Chalk outcrop in North- 
West Sussex are devoid of superficial deposits, whereas the Kentish 
Chalk is so capped (thcugh the superficial deposits are not shown 
on Map I). The Hythe Beds of Kent are very different from those 
of Sussex. They make in Kent much less of a feature, and provide 
very favourable soils whereas in Sussex they give rise to poor sandy 
soils. On the other hand, the Upper Greensand which provides 
first class loamy soils in Sussex and Berkshire is absent. In Berk- 
shire the Gault rests on the Kimmeridge Clay: the Hythe Beds, 
etc., are not present. But there are certain broad similarities :- 
the Chalk scarp, the scarp foot springs, and the contrasting zones 
of fertile loams and heavy clay soils; sufficient similarity to make 
practical a comparison of settlement forms, holding relatively con- 
stant the control which the terrain exercises over settlement. In all 
three areas the place name evidence or archeological evidence 
suggests that settlement on the better soils is of equal antiquity. 
Ancient names are present on the loams, developed at the foot of the 
Chalk escarpment, (on the Lower Chalk or on the Upper Greensand) 
or parallel to the Chalk escarpment and a short distance from it (on 
the Sandgate and Bargate Beds in North-West Sussex, on the Hythe 
Beds in Kent, and on the Coral Rag in Berkshire). 

It will be observed that the Upper Greensand outcrop at the foot 
of the Berkshire Downs is the most important settlement zone in the 
area, for on it are sited no less than ten large nucleated villages—in a 
distance of about 17 miles. The Gault is much less densely settled, but 
nevertheless several quite large villages are present on the Kimmeridge 
Clay, on the Coral Rag and, in the south, in valleys in the Chalk. 
Settlement outside these large nucleated villages is but little, indeed 
many of the buildings marked are barns rather than isolated farm- 
steads. In Kent, on the other hand, only Ashford, Wye and Charing 
can be described as nucleated, and this nucleation can in part be 
attributed to certain administrative and distributive functions. Thus 
Ashford was a market place and Wye was, from early times, the ad- 
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ministrative centre of a very large estate. Outside these three centres, 
there is an evenly distributed settlement in farms and hamlets, passing 
with little change in concentration across the various formations from 
Weald Clay to Chalk. The Gault outcrop with its heavy clay soils 
has perhaps less settlement than the other formations, though a Gault 
site is occupied by the straggling village of Brooke, described as one 
of the two villages situated on the Gault in its Wealden outcrop 
(Heyshott in North-West Sussex is the other). The most thinly popu- 
lated area is on the Chalk outcrop east of Charing, due to the presence 
of three large parks. In this area of Kent, therefore, the settlement 
pattern is one of dispersed farms and hamlets, indifferently associated 
with a range of soils from heavy clays to loams and sands. In Berk- 
shire the pattern is of large nucleated villages, also associated with 
a wide range of soils. With these two examples as standards of 
reference how can the settlement of North-West Sussex be classified? 

Map III shows clearly that it is intermediate between these two 
extremes. On the western outcrops of the Upper Greensand nucle- 
ated villages, such as Harting and Cocking, are present, but they are 
neither so numerous nor so large as in Berkshire. On the eastern 
Upper Greensand, on the Sandgate and Bargate Beds and on the 
Hythe Beds, settlement is much more like that of Kent with an 
occasional larger village, e.g. Stedham. On the Weald Clay the 
patterns are identical with those of Kent, but, as seen, this may be 
explained as the result of later settlement (though it is important to 
notice that on the clays of the Berkshire area, presumably also 
originally heavily wooded, the settlement is still in large nucleated 
villages). Such a mixed pattern, large nucleated villages amongst 
hamlets and dispersed farms, occurs also in Devon, where Hoskins 
and Fineberg® attribute its presence to the planting of villages, by 
Saxon conquerors, amongst the homesteads of a defeated Celtic 
people. It is tempting to suggest that here also two strains blended, 
but the hamlet dwellers were, like the villagers, an Anglo-Saxon 
people. The form of the settlement in this area of North-West 
Sussex suggests, therefore, that Jutish and Saxon strains inter- 
mingled, producing an element in the cultural landscape, not entirely 
determined by terrain, midway between complete dispersal and 
strong nucleation. How far does the local evidence, similar to that 
used by Joliffe in tracing the original bounds of the areas of Jutish 
settlement, support this interpretation of the settlement pattern? In 
other words, is there any evidence that a body of custom similar to 
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that of Kent was ever present in North-West Sussex? 
Distinctive Elements of the Kentish Custom. 

Joliffe summed up the distinctive elements of the Kentish manors 
when he applied to them the term ‘federative’ in contrast to the 
classic manors of the Midlands, which he described as unitary. The 
pattern of the Midland manor was absent in Kent, for there was no 
large open fields cultivated by villeins who also performed week 
works and boon works on the lord’s demesne. The land had three 
main divisions—inland, demesne, and outland. The inland was the 
land possessed by the lord, but farmed by tenants with no more 
security of holding than the custom of the manor. This inland is per- 
haps to be compared with the ‘terra villanorum’ of other counties, 
but Joliffe suggests that in Kent it was probably tenanted by the class 
described as bordars in Domesday.’” The outland, however, com- 
prised the main body of tenements, with arable land in severalty and 
gavelkind tenure. The outland was, moreover, outside the fee of the 
lord, and occupied therefore by a relatively free peasantry. Further, 
the inland and the demesne were not grouped in two or three large 
open fields, but scattered amongst the numerous tenants; in other 
words, fragmented. To each of the tenements there was appurtenant 
wood, marsh, and meadow, also held in severalty. The tenements 
were in fact independent agricultural units. The gavelkind tenure, 
by which these tenements were held, was usually free from most of 
the disabilities of villein tenure elsewhere, though the lords of certain 
manors may have succeeded in exacting some of the villein dues from 
the peasantry. Generally gavelkind gave rights of alienation, dower, 
and wardship by heirs, and partial inheritance by heirs. Dues were in 
the form of the gafol,'' certain boon works of ploughing and 
harvesting, and hedging the lord’s demesne, but ‘in no single manor 
throughout the county is there the least approach to that week work 
by which the demesne of the Midland estates were maintained, nor 
is there room among the older customary rents for any appreciable 
body of commutation.’'* 

The manor was a later organisation, but the needs of government, 
for the administration of justice, and the collection of taxes, meant 
that some organisation of the individual tenements into larger units 
had existed prior to the growth of seignorial power. The tenements 
formed part of the lathe, which was considered by Joliffe to be the 
primitive grouping performing the above functions. The lathe, 
moreover, performed a certain agricultural function—the control of 
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that part of the Wealden forest appurtenant to the lathe. The 
Wealden forests were originally common, and only in course of time 
became more rigidly divided, with denes or pastures belonging to 
definite estates. The tenements united to utilise the forested areas, 
and this original common use of the woodland is so striking a feature 
of the Jutish social organisation that Joliffe uses the evidence of its 
past existence, not only in tracing the areas in the South-East 
originally settled by the Jutes, but also in attempting to throw some 
light on the question of the continental origins of the Jutish people. 
To sum up—if there are traces in North-West Sussex of forensic 
wood rights, a tenure resembling gavelkind, an absence of open field 
husbandry, and of a peasantry freer, for example, than that of the 
selected areas of Berkshire, then it can be reasonably contended that 
the suggested interpretation of the settlement pattern is not un- 
supported.’* 

Forensic Wood ‘Rights. 

A charter of 953, published in Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum,"* 
supplies the earliest certain evidence of forensic wood rights in this 
part of Sussex. In it three swine pastures belonging to Felpham 
are listed; and they have been identified with places, on the Weald 
Clay and the Hythe Beds outcrops, near Petworth. ‘Palingschittas,’ 
one of the pastures, must originally have belonged to Poling rather 
than Felpham and ‘Boganora,’ another of the pastures, to Bognor, 
for the personal elements in the place-names are identical. This 
does not affect the issue, however, since Poling and Bognor, like 
Felpham, are on the coastal plain. Though there is no documentary 
evidence of forensic wood rights belonging to the settlements on the 
Upper Greensand, there are indications that they, also, once 
possessed such pastures in the Wealden forests. Didling and 
Diddlesfold, the first an Upper Greensand site, the second a Weald 
Clay site, both contain the same personal name Dyddel.’® There 
may, of course, have been two ‘Dyddels,’ but the name is not re- 
corded elsewhere. There is, therefore, every likelihood that these 
names point to.a forensic wood right exercised by the people of 
Dyddel, comparable to that exercised by the people of Bucge 
(Bognor), as above. Further, many of the Upper Greensand parishes 
(Linch, Bepton and Woolavington) had detached parcels in areas 
which were forest-covered at the time of the Anglo-Saxon conquest, 
and for long after. Such divided parishes cannot be interpreted in 
terms of ecclesiastical function. Forensic wood rights would provide 
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a simple and rational explanation. 
The Gavelkind tenure and Borough English. 

The gavelkind tenure included the partible inheritance of land; 
all the sons received a share in the tenement on the death of the 
father. In other areas, where Saxon settlement is undisputed, primo- 
geniture was the custom of inheritance, and the customs governing 
inheritance are therefore some indication of the origins of a people. 
Joliffe shows evidence of inheritance by all the heirs in Hastings 
Rape, the easter-most rape of Sussex. It must be said at once that 
no such evidence has appeared for the area under study. On the 
other hand, the inheritance is not dominantly primogeniture. The 
custom is often borough English—inheritance by a younger son. 
Joliffe argues that borough English may be derived from gavelkind 
under Saxon influence, once the peripheral Jutish areas had fallen 
into the Saxon orbit. The extension of Saxon power in Jutish areas 
brought about changes in tenure, transmuting gavelkind to borough 
English. Borough English is certainly frequently found in Sussex, 
and furthermore there is in North-West Sussex some correspondence 
between borough English tenure and dispersed or hamlet settlement. 
Manors in Sussex with borough English tenures are listed in an 
article by S. R. Corner,'* and the relevant portion of his list is given, 
together with a description of the settlement type (table 1). No 
exact correspondence is to be expected—the settlement pattern has 
not been static—but, with the exception of Petworth, the larger 
nucleated settlements are absent. Treyford and Bepton can perhaps 
be described as nucleated, but they are hardly more than hamlets. 
Indeed, in 1482 neither had 1o inhabitants (probably householders) 
and were therefore excused the subsidy of that year.’’ Borough 
English belongs predominantly to the dispersed settlements. 
Relative Freedom of the Peasant Populations. 

The status of the various orders of society recorded in the Domes- 
day Book has frequently been discussed, and there is no call for a 
re-statement in this context. It suffices to note that the villein had 
a larger share in the arable land of the vill. The holding of the 
bordars was small, and their economic status lower. Joliffe considers 
that the relatively free Kentish peasantry were described in the 
Domesday Book as villeins, whilst the bordars worked the demesne. 
It follows—where the demesnes were small, and where the greater 
part of the agriculture was carried on by a reiatively free population, 
which held in severalty, and was protected by custom from the 
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majority of labour dues suffered by peasantry in other less fortunate 
counties, then the Domesday population figures should show an over- 
whelming predominance of villeins over bordars and serfs. Where 
the demesnes were large—where the manor was unitary—the reverse 
position should hold. Tables 2, 3, 4, show respectively the recorded 
population for manors in Berkshire area of map I, the Kentish area 
of map II, and the area of North-West Sussex of map III. It will 
be seen that the Kentish villeins are almost twice as numerous as 
the serfs and bordars. In Berkshire the bordars and cottars out- 
number the villeins. Irrespective of whether Joliffe’s views of the 
classification of the Domesday population apply outside Kent, the 
Berkshire society appears less free, and more economically depressed. 
The proportion of the various classes in the population of North- 
West Sussex is intermediate between that of Berkshire and that of 
Kent. The great predominance of villeins is not present, but the 
villeins outnumber the bordars and serfs. The structure of society 
revealed has not the degree of freedom hinted at in the Kentish 
returns. On the other hand it is certainly not as depressed economi- 
cally as the Berkshire society. It is therefore quite in accordance 
with the suggested sequence of conquest and settlement. 

Open Field. 

Finally, there is to be considered the evidence of cultivation 
practices. Gray does not appear to be of the opinion that any of 
Sussex within the Chalk escarpments saw open field husbandry,’* 
but there is some evidence to the contrary. A map of Sutton, dated 
1610 and preserved at Petworth House,’° contains evidence of open 
field farming. A ledger book of the manor of West Harting, dated 
1632, appears to contain similar evidence.*° Many of the charters in 
the Percy Chartulary record exchanges of tenements, consolidating 
the land of the Percy’s at Petworth prior to the establishment of their 
park.*' In the lawsuit between the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Henry de Percy, part of the action (a seizure of livestock) took place 
at ‘Cockingefeld’ in Cocking and this may well have been an open 
field? A 17th century map of Byworth Manor shows certain indica- 
tions of strips which may be token of a formerly prevailing open field 
husbandry.”* It must be admitted that some of this evidence is open 
to other interpretations. There is no doubt, however, that open 
fields did exist, at least in certain parishes on the Upper Greensand. 
At the same time it must be emphasized that though a very large 
number of documents, transcribed by the Record Office and the 
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Sussex Record Society, etc., and relating to this part of Sussex, 
contains few clear references to open fields (despite ample mention 
of common meadow and common pasture), there is frequent refer- 
ence to enclosed land. Over much of the area, holding in severalty 
was either the original practice, or at least appeared very early. 
Furthermore, four of the five possible references to open fields, just 
given, relate to nucleated settlements which are of the largest in the 
area—Harting, Petworth, Cocking and Sutton. In other words, 
where the settlement type suggests-a Saxon people, there is some 
evidence of open field husbandry; where the settlement type suggests 
a Jutish people, the evidence of open field is meagre, or absent. 

The total evidence is neither large in amount, nor conclusive. 
Some, indeed, is conflicting, but it would be a matter for surprise 
were it otherwise. Forensic wood right, cultivation practice, relative 
freedom of the peasantry, or tenurial custom, considered separately, 
would offer slender confirmation of the hypothesized course of settle- 
ment; collectively, however, the whole is greater than the sum of 
the parts. The relationship between this evidence, in particular that 
of cultivation practice and tenure, with the settlement type, is most 
striking. There is little that is not consonant with Joliffe’s interpreta- 
tion. Both Jutish and Saxon elements appear to have played a part 
in North-West Sussex. The settlement type (village or hamlet and 
farm) is probably related to the sociology of the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vaders, and is relatively independent of the physical controls of the 
terrain. In the location of the early settlement, that is on the loams, 
the physical controls are manifest. Given the logical necessity of 
early settlement on the loams rather than on the clays, no physical 
control appears to have played any part in determining the type of 
settlement. 


University of London. 
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* On O.S. maps from rst Edition onwards Byworth 
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TABLE 1. 


Manors in North-West Sussex nnn of yo ES 
English tom, from comp 
olume VI of the Sussex Archeological 


Parish 
Petworth 
Egdean & Fittleworth 


Kirdford & Fittleworth 
Bepton 


Lurgashall 

See ee 

Petworth, Kirdford & 

Wis! Green 

Tillington 

Treyford 

Graffham 

Woolavington 
oolbeeding 

Easebourne 

Easebourne, Fernhurst 

& Midlavant 


ord, Rother- 
G. R. Corner 


Settlement 
Hamlet* 


Dispersed 
Dispersed 
Small nucleated village 
(hamlet ?) 
Dispersed 
Dispersed 
Dispersed 
Dispersed 
Dispersed 


appears almost a 
ly more than a 


+ The parishes in which the manor lay are also given in Corner’s article, 
but the Manor of River extended beyond Tillington. 


TABLE 2. 


Domesday Population Statistics for Berkshire Manors. 


Manor 


Blew’ 

Aston Terold 
Wantage 
Sparsholt 
Charlton 
Lambourn 
Letcombe Regis 
Spersholt 
Sutton Courtenay 
East Hendred 
Steventon 
Harwell 


Villeins Bordars & 
Cottars 

28 61 
14 ° 
37 47 
28 18 

I 7 
44 60 

I 30 
25 3 
48 21 

8 13 
38 28 
18 5 
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TABLE 2. (contd.) 


Domesday Po Statistics for Berkshire Manors. 
Manor Villeins Bordars & Serfs Others 
Cottars 
> iad 3 ; : radkni 
13 3 = I ight 
Linford Ir 10 I * 
—— 44 36 6 
Applefi 14 22 I 
Sutton Courtenay a 3 — 
Chilton 3 13 — 
Spun = 
S 2 — I 
Shellingf - 3 7 $ 
West Gange ; 8 ; 
est 4 I 5 
oo : u 7 
— 20 I 
East Hendred — 6 I 
Blewberry _ 4 — 
Aston Tirrold 3 3 6 
West Hanney 14 19 4 
Denchworth 5 5 - 
Chariton _ 7 - 
pa Lockinge 3 14 I 
parsholt 2 2 4 
East Hendred _ 8 a 
Denchworth 2 6 2 
Chariton I 5 ° 
Chilton 7 9 4 
Lambourne 4 6 & 
S 8 5 2 
East Hann I 12 I 
be 14 8 4 
S. Denchworth 4 5 _ 
Harwell 7 7 2 
Harwell 5 5 3 
Charlton 4 13 —_ 
Bockhampton ° II I 
Spanbob “ 5 H 
t —_ —_ 2 
Lambourn 2 8 ° 
West Hendred 2 5 ° 
Bockhampton ° 5 ° 
$37 676 131 
Total Population villeins ss: 
bordars & cottars ... 676 
serfs a 
radknights I 
boors 18 
1363 
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TABLE 3. 
Domesday Population Statistics for Kentish Manors. 
Manor Villeins Bordars & Serfs 
Cottars 
Vanne 3 ° 3 
Combe 4 5 ° 
Wye 114 22 7 
Boughton Aluph 67 5 17 
Beamondston 13 I — 
Buckwell 3 ° 3 
Eastwell 5 5 10 
Kennington 30 ° ° 
Ashford 2 15 3 
Charin; 26 27 12 
Chart Magna 36 II 5 
60 8 2 
Little Chart 19 5 8 
Sellinge 8 25 ° 
Pevington 7 7 9 
Rooting ° ° re) 
Chilham 38 12 ° 
Pluckley 16 7 8 
Mersham 39 9 ° 
Sevington I 6 ° 
Aldglose 3 ° ° 
Brabourne 31 10 8 
Otterden 2 4 2 
Old Shelve 2 2 7 
East Lenham 15 2 4 
New Shelve 10 I 5 
559 189 113 
Total Population villeins we $59 
bordars & cottars ... 189 
serfs : - <ace 
861 
TABLE 4. 
Domesday Population Statistics for Manors in North-West Sussex 
(Hundreds of Easebourne, Dumpford and Rotherbridge) 
Manor Villeins Bordars Serfs 
Elstead 7 23 2 
Woolavington II 7 =~ 
Treyford 8 8 5 
Cocking 18 8 6 
Linch 7 5 2 
Bepton 10 10 3 
Graffham 7 6 _ 
Duncton 15 14 2 
Sutton 25 18 5 
Barlavington 8 8 4 
Glatting 3 2 6 
119 109 35 
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Manor Villeins Bordars Serfs 
Brought Forward 119 109 35 
Chithurst 6 5 
Buddington 5 3 2 
Selham 2 2 2 
Tadham 8 3 _ 
Petworth 24 11 9 
Tillington 21 16 8 
Grittenham 17 12 5 
— | ¢ 43 
Lodsworth 2 5 — 
Harting 134 42 20 
Trotton 4 10 — 
Stedham 23 16 10 
Burton 8 3 2 
395 244 106 
Total Population villeins . 395 
bordars 244 
serfs 106 
745 


1 Joliffe, J. E. A. Pre-Feudal England—the Jutes Oxford, 1933. 

2 Giles, J. A. (Editor) Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle Bohn, 1847, pp. 24 and 310. 

3 Collingwood, R. G. ook Meee, J- N. L. Roman Britain and the English 
Settlements, p. 368. O.U.P., 1936. 


* Collingwood, R. G. and Myres, J. N. L. op. cit., p. 369. O.U.P., 1936. 


5 Kenyon, G. H. Cynethryth’s Ford, Sussex Notes and Queries, Vol. 13, 
No. 2. 1950. 


® Margery, I. D. Roman Ways in the Weald, Dent, 1948. 


’ The numbers of Roman finds and sites on the Greensand point to 
clearance on that formation as on the Chalk, e.g. the Roman villa at Bignor 
= the Upper Greensand, the Roman villa at Wi = on the gravel 

ing the Folkestone Beds, the Roman villa at Hurstpie t near the 
Fe tone Beds-Gault junction, and the Roman villa at yton on the 
Upper Greensand. (The Folkestone Beds are the uppermost member of the 
Lower Greensand.) 

8 All three maps were constructed from Ist edition 1” O.S. maps in 
order to avoid as much as possible the effects on settlement resulting from 
the increasing dominance of London and the growth of the railways. The 
ne map was published in 1813, that of Kent 1819, and that of Berkshire 
1830. 

® Hoskins, W. G. and Fineberg, H. P. R. Devonshire Studies, pp. 284- 
334, 1952. 
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"| A rent paid in money or kind, contrasting with a labour due. 
'? Joliffe, J. E. A. op. cit., p. 35. 


'* As further evidence Joliffe saw in the Sussex rape the parallel of the 
Kentish lathe, but this view has met with serious criticism. 
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16 Corner, G. R. On the Custom of Borough English as existing in the 
County of Sussex. Sussex Archeological Collections, Vol. 16, pp. 104-189. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CONTROL OF 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


Foseph Sykes 





ontrol of the location of factory building has been practised in 
Great Britain since the passing of the Distribution of Industry 
Act, 1945. That control has had distinctive social effects. 
I 

The fundamental purpose of the control of industrial location has 
been to rehabilitate the industrial economy of the Development 
Areas.’ The main way in which it has done this has been by diverting 
a substantial proportion of new factory building to them—over 35 
per cent of the national total, up to the end of 1953, compared with 
the Development Areas’ 18 per cent share of the national total of 
insured persons. Perhaps the most significant consequence has been 
the curtailment of unemployment. The average figure during the 
period 1945-53 was under 4 per cent—about twice, only, of the 
national percentage and absolutely much less than the figure recorded 
in the ‘thirties."» Undoubtedly the high post-war level of employment 
in the country generally was the main reason for the low level of 
unemployment in the Development Areas. But the factory building 
induced there by the control of industrial location was certainly one 
reason. By the end of 1953, surplus war, new and extended factories 
employed about a quarter of a million persons; and this primary 
employment had generated secondary employment besides. Without 
the inducements provided by the authority controlling industrial 
location—the Board of Trade—certainly less factory construction 
would have taken place in the Development Areas, so that these 
figures would have been smaller. 

The reduction of unemployment—it touched 7 per cent in May, 
1946, before factory building in the Development Areas had got into 
its stride—diminished the loss of workpeoples’ income and the mani- 
fest social damage which is wrought by unemployment. Moreover, 
the concentration of unemployment in particular localities was 
lessened by the control of industrial location: for this succeeded in 
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inducing firms undertaking factory building to spread this widely 
over the Development Areas. Such spreading of new, or alternative, 
industry avoided the profound social suffering that rears its head 
when there is severe, highly-localised unemployment. 

Nor are the social gains from control of industrial location, as it 
affected the Development Areas, limited to these. The new factory 
construction—as opposed to the extension of old factories—was under- 
taken by firms which could use the labour of women and girls in 
much higher proportions’ than the principal industries established 
in the Development Areas before the control was started. Those 
firms could also find jobs for unemployed persons who were not 
capable of undertaking the rigorous, heavy work demanded by the 
old principal industries—coalmining, iron and steel, heavy engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding and marine engineering. The social effects were 
favourable. For the provision of work for women and girls desiring 
it but not able to find it before added to family incomes, and so 
raised the standard of living of the families benefiting. And the 
drawing into employment of unemployed persons, among whom were 
many older persons, who otherwise would have been without it, lifted 
their incomes above those derivable from unemployment insurance 
benefits and national assistance payments; and again, therefore, im- 
proved their standards of living. 

Another social effect was that the expanded employment and re- 
duced unemployment made possible by the factory building in the 
Development Areas lessened the need for persons to migrate from 
them in search of work in other parts of the country. Those persons 
who otherwise would have had to migrate were saved from the nec- 
essity of uprooting themselves and re-settling themselves in alien com- 
munities elsewhere and also the expenses that are inevitable as a 
result of such movement. In fact, new houses were not built during 
1945-53 in sufficient numbers to accommodate a large influx of 
migrants into the areas of labour shortage in the rest of the country 
—those areas, presumably, where migrants from the Development 
Areas would mainly have gone. Those who moved would therefore 
have been caused to suffer the hardship of inadequate housing accom- 
modation elsewhere. Nor was other social capital that would have 
been required to meet their needs as citizens—e.g. schools, hospitals, 
libraries, clinics, shops—created on a sufficiently substantial scale in 
labour-shortage areas—certainly not enough to cater for a large body 
of migrants. Being able, in consequence of the advent of new in- 
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dustry in the new and extended factories, to remain in the Develop- 
ment Areas, those otherwise liable to have to go away were able to 
command both more adequate house room and essential social 
services. In addition, the structure of local communities in the 
Development Areas remained unimpaired. That structure might, 
indeed, have been damaged if there had been more than a modicum 
of migration. For it is well-established that those who leave to find 
work elsewhere are the younger, the more enterprising and mainly 
males. The loss of numbers of these would have distorted the social 
balance of the places from which they went—with consequences that 
are familiar. Furthermore, migration usually provokes unemployment 
because of the loss of income in the area undergoing it. 

Another social consequence is not readily apparent. The new 
factory building took place in both the previously-existing industry 
of the Development Areas and in types of industry not established 
there (or but scantily represented) prior to the starting of control 
over industrial location. Since some of the building of the former 
type was to permit the making of new products, while that of the 
latter type was wholly for that purpose, it was necessary to train 
workpeople in industrial techniques with which before they were not 
familiar. That training carried with it certain advantages. It mobilised 
capacities for work which, because the workpeople concerned had 
not been able to use them before, had lain dormant. This better 
utilisation of workpeoples’ industrial capacities contributed both to 
their personal satisfaction in working and to the maximisation of the 
output of which they were capable. Moreover, it equipped them to 
move into similar types of industry in other parts of the country. 
That may prove to be an insurance policy against possible future 
unemployment, because the workpeople armed with such techniques 
may be better fitted to encounter economic depression—since the 
techniques are those needed by modern industries that can grow or 
effectively resist a slackening of demand for industrial products. It 
was partly because workpeople in the Development Areas did not 
command such industrial versatility that they found it difficult to find 
employment elsewhere in the country during the prolonged de- 
pressiun which visited the main industries of the Development Areas 
during the ‘thirties.’ 

Certain social effects of the control of industrial location in the 
Development Areas were more specific than those already mentioned. 
The controlling authority promoted some additional house-building 
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over and above that which might otherwise have occurred. Extra 
houses for keyworkers and managers and technical staffs of firms 
locating branches there—and over four fifths of the new firms 
consisted of branches or offshoots of parent firms domiciled in other 
parts of the country—are perhaps the clearest instance. But more 
houses were built than if part of the labour force of the Develop- 
ment Areas had been obliged to migrate in the absence of the fresh 
industry which the control of industrial location brought to them. 
And they could indeed be erected because it happened that the large 
proportion of war factories sited in the Development Areas during 
the war of 1939-45 led to the creation of a commensurately large 
building-labour force which was on the spot when the war came to 
an end. Since the amount of both public and private house building 
taking place in the Development Areas during the inter-war years 
was below the average carried out in more prosperous parts of the 
country, the Development Areas had a pronounced need for new 
houses after 1945. That this need could be more adequately satisfied 
as a result of the influx of new industry promoted by the control of 
industrial location has plainly had desirable social advantages. Part 
of the activities of the controlling authority consisted of clearing 
derelict industrial sites. Such clearances have added to the amenities 
of the districts concerned—mainly coalmining districts. In addition, 
the new factory building and the influx of new industry sometimes 
necessitated improvements of, and innovations in, essential services 
—such as water supply, drainage, local transport, gas and electricity. 
The controlling body has promoted such schemes and stimulated 
grants towards their cost. While the benefits of improved services 
inured mainly to the industries concerned, local populations have 
profited as well. Advantages have followed the substantial use of a 
form of industrial planning that before 1945 was not well-advanced 
—the device of the industrial estate. Industrial estates previously 
existing in the Development Areas have been extended—especially 
Team Valley, Treforest and Hillington. Many new ones have been 
created, and some have become quite large—e.g. Bridgend, Hirwaun, 
Fforestfach, Aycliffe, Spennymoor, Maltby, Newhouse and Kil- 
winning. The social gain is that the estates have enabled newly- 
developing industry to be sited where it is best placed—not near to, 
or intermixed with, the homes of the workpeople, yet not too distant 
from them. Also, industry has been concentrated, instead of being 
spread over relatively extensive districts; and this has made possible 
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more efficient transport of workpeople to and from the factories. The 
industrial estates, and the new factories upon them, have been 
equipped with amenities such as provision for the drying of wet 
clothes, good industrial canteens, light, clean and properly heated 
and ventilated workplaces, and facilities for recreation and rest. Such 
amenities matter in areas that previously depended so much upon 
industries which, being old, heavy, and on sites that often wére inter- 
twined with workpeoples’ houses, offered few amenities. 

Against these various social advantages for the Development Areas 
brought into being as a result of the control of industrial location, 
there are certain disadvantages. The one which stands out is that 
some places in the Development Areas which were industrially mori- 
bund have not been resuscitated. These, mainly, are coalmining and 
iron-mining villages where mining has dwindled or, indeed, ceased, 
that have failed to attract alternative industry to substitute it. This 
has either necessitated longer travel to other work, or leaving the 
district for another. Both entail some hardship for those having to 
travel or move, and, in the latter case, disturbances to local com- 
munities. Yet there are not many instances of such unassisted mori- 
bund places; and of these a number were so ill-equipped with 
housing and local services, such as water supply, schools and 
amenities, that it were better to develop other places better equipped 
with these. In addition, however, parts of the Development Areas 
where existing industry was failing to absorb all the locally available 
labour have not received enough new industry to provide work for 
those unemployed—e.g. West Wales, parts of Durham, districts on 
Merseyside. That has provoked migration, with its accompanying 
social drawbacks. The scale of such enforced migration has not, 
however, been large; for the authority controlling industrial location 
has steered new industry to places that, usually, were not far distant 
—some within daily travelling distance. Last, the industrial policy 
of securing the industrial development of the Areas should have been 
accompanied by a more vigorous policy of concurrently improving 
their housing, other social provision, amenities and general attractive- 
ness. The need for this latter stems from the arrears accumulated 
during the ‘twenties’ and ‘thirties’ when the heavy and prolonged 
uuemployment restricted the ability of the public authorities to keep 
pace with such social improvements in other parts of the country. 
Nevertheless, during the nine years 1954-53, the Development Areas 
have made good some of the lost ground. 
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To turn, now, to the changes wrought by the control of industrial 
location in the rest of the country outside the Development Areas, 
mention may first be made of the policy of dealing with areas con- 
gested with industry and people. From the beginning, factory 
building—apart from that needed to make good war damage—was 
restricted. During the first two and a half years, the restriction was 
applied so rigorously that only firms with unassailable claims to build 
were permitted to do so. Thereafter—in and after 1947 due to the 
national need to expand export, and in and after 1951 to produce 
goods for the defence programme—firms making foreign-trade goods 
or defence goods which could show that a location in congested areas 
was essential were allowed to build there. The only other important 
exception was in the case of firms able to contribute outstandingly 
to industrial productivity which needed to extend, or build new 
factories there. Despite these exceptions, there is no doubt that much 
factory building that would have taken place in congested areas in 
the absence of the control, was undertaken elsewhere instead. That is 
shown by the hundreds‘ of factory building projects carried out in 
the Development Areas and elsewhere by firms domiciled, or in- 
tending to build in the congested areas. This diversion of industrial 
construction must have restrained further crowding of industry and 
people in, mainly, Greater London and the West Midlands con- 
urbation, but also in Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield. To some 
extent, it actually reduced the industrial agglomerations that existed 
before, because some firms transferred their entire undertakings 
elsewhere or reduced the scale of their activities. On the other hand, 
both new-entrant firms and firms already located in the congested 
districts were not prevented from moving into existing industrial 
premises that were vacated. The net restraint of congestion was 
therefore smaller than it might have been. 

The social advantages of the policy are clear. Workpeople who 
would have been attracted into districts where industry and people 
were already thick on the ground were not so attracted. Moreover, 
when firms built in neighbouring districts instead—e.g. in towns 
nearer to London and Birmingham whete there was room and sites 
were available—or transferred their undertakings there in part or in 
whole, workpeople were stimulated to follow them.* Nor was it 
unusual for keyworkers, technicians, and supervisory grades of work- 
people to move with firms that went further afield: indeed they were 
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often given monetary and other inducements (such as officially- 
sponsored new houses) to do so. This thinning of population in 
crowded areas reduced the pressure upon housing space there, and 
also upon public and private services. These were valuable gains. 
They could have been greater if the housing policies pursued by the 
central and local governmental authorities had deliberately provided 
more new houses in the districts receiving the new industry; for 
national housing policy—especially in the earlier years of the period 
—did not discriminate designedly in favour of such districts apart 
from encouraging the growth of new towns, while local housing 
practices afforded preferences to local residents rather than immi- 
grants. The thinning of industry in congested areas had manifest 
advantages not least of which were the reduction of smoke, traffic 
delays—occasioned by both commercial and passenger vehicles— 
long-distance travel to work and, sometimes, escape from inferior 
and unpleasant workshops. But for the loophole that other firms 
could move into vacated premises if they could demonstrate to the 
local authorities that they were ‘conforming users’ these gains, too, 
would have been greater. 
Ill 

Another effect of the control of industrial location upon the rest 
of the country outside the Development Areas is the outcome of the 
policy of bringing about a better balance between the demand for 
productive resources and the supply of these available in different 
parts of-the country. What this means may not be readily apparent. 
One simple instance is the diversion of factory building projects to 
seaside resorts experiencing higher seasonal unemployment than was 
usual in such places during the period—e.g. Plymouth, Paignton, 
Bournemouth, Weymouth, Poole, Brighton, Folkestone, Dover, 
Margate, Southend-on-Sea, Great Yarmouth, Morecambe, Blackpool. 
Although the aggregate amount of factory space built in these has 
been far from considerable, something has been attempted in the use 
of this means of lessening seasonal unemployment. And the draw- 
backs of this are well-known. Another instance is the policy of 
steering factory building to places where post-war unemployment 
exceeded the national average figure and seemed likely to persist— 
e.g. West Cornwall, Plymouth, Portsmouth, the Medway towns, 
Grimsby, Hull, the Furness area, and the Forest of Dean and parts 
of North Wales. The most common cause of their unemployment 
was the failure of existing industry to grow to keep pace with the 
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increase in the local populations of working age. A lesser cause was 
the liability of port towns to be affected by the vagaries of foreign 
trade. The alternative solution to this problem was for unemployed 
persons to migrate. But substantial migration was impeded in the 
earlier years by the shortage of new houses in areas in need of more, 
including migrant, labour. Moreover, it was quicker to build new 
factories in such areas of unemployment than new houses elsewhere 
to accommodate those who moved away. Last, from the social stand- 
point there are the well-attested drawbacks to large-scale and speedy 
migration. Again, the factory building accomplished in these un- 
employment areas was not substantial; yet, in so far as it provided 
work for unemployed persons and for others desiring it but not able 
to obtain it before, social advantages resulted. 

A counterpart of the above-mentioned instance is the steering of 
new factory building away from places experiencing an acute 
shortage of labour to places where labour was less scarce that were 
not unsuited to the needs of the firms concerned. Examples are 
provided by the piloting of new factory building projects away from 
Leicester, Nottingham, Coventry, Northampton, Rushden, Kettering, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Hatfield, Bradford, Halifax, Wakefield, Luton, 
Bedford, Reading and Slough. Many were diverted to neighbouring 
places, but others went far afield. The chief gain was that the social 
pressures generated by insufficient housing and inadequate social 
service provision of other kinds which would have been intensified 
by migration to the areas of labour shortage were reduced. In 
addition, people living in the areas having spare labour who might 
have been obliged to go away in search of work were under less 
necessity to do so. Moreover, the existing social capital in both 
labour-shortage and labour-surplus areas was better utilised. During 
a period when there had not been enough time to make good the 
deficiencies in the creation of social capital provoked by the war, 
such ‘a policy was rational. 

A last instance is the pursuit of the aim of diversifying the in- 
dustrial structure of places that were before strongly committed to 
specialised types of industry. This aim has always informed the 
policy of the authority controlling industrial location, although the 
scope for pursuing it was restricted by the fundamental aim of re- 
habilitating the Development Areas, and the other important aims of 
diminishing congestion of industry and people and carrying out 
national economic policy relating to production of export goods and 
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defence products. One way in which diversification has been 
attempted has been by encouraging alternative forms of industry by 
means of factory building in districts predominantly given over to 
coalmining. A good instance is provided by South Yorkshire. Iron and 
steel and engineering industries are found there, but far more people 
find their daily work in coalmining and allied trades. The dependence 
of workpeople upon coalmining has been reduced, and some in- 
dustrial diversity promoted by introducing alternative industry at 
focal points—such as South Kirby, South Elmsall, Barnsley, Wors- 
boro, Royston, Wombwell, Maltby and Thorne. Another way has 
been by promoting new sorts of industry in ports which depend 
heavily on the usual port industries—e.g. in Hull, Grimsby, Fleet- 
wood, Portsmouth, Southampton, Leven and Kirkcaldy. Another 
way has been by seeking to offset the high industrial specialisation 
of places such as Corby, Banbury, Oxford, and wool-textile and 
cotton-textile towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

The promotion of greater industrial diversity in places relying on 
a few main lines of industry has social benefits. It can be. a pro- 
phylactic against unemployment where those lines of industry are 
vulnerable to fluctuations in export, or cyclical depression or secular 
decay. It can offset the distortion of community structure and the 
narrowness of community life which high industrial specialisation 
breeds. It provides that variety of industrial work which makes for 
the fulfilment of the wide range of industrial capacities and aptitudes 
possessed by local populations who do not have such contrasting 
outlets for these when local trades are few. Finally, it enriches the 
cultural life of local populations who before had both less stimulus 
and opportunity to engage in diverse sorts of cultural activities be- 
cause the similarity of their occupations did not provide the necessary 
leavening. 

There are drawbacks on the social side to the policy discussed 
above—the closer matching of the demand for productive resources 
to the supplies available locally. Thus, the areas of labour shortage 
have more scope for raising community standards in such services 
as housing, education, utility services and private services such as 
shopping and recreational facilities, because these are industrially 
more prosperous than other areas. To check their advance may be 

to check that raising of community standards. Again, places that are 
industrially highly-specialised may be vigorous social entities— 
especially if their industries are prosperous and the earnings of their 
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inhabitants high. Furthermore, the long age of much social capital 
in Great Britain warrants the provision of new social capital; and it 
is surely economically wiser to undertake this in places that are better 
equipped to develop their industries than in places where the pace 
of industrial growth is slow or static. But in the short period these 
drawbacks may not outweigh the advantages. For in the short period 
it is good policy to bring about a better matching of the supplies 
of resources that are then available to the demands for them, 
since to do so causes less waste of existing resources and avoids 
the loss of time taken up in shifting them. And this is especially true 
of the period of high employment 1945-53. For that high employ- 
ment caused the demand for productive resources to exceed supply; 
therefore it was wise economic policy to mobilise and put to use any 
spare local resources that could be made available. Socially, it is 
certainly good policy: for thereby employment itself can become 
fuller and unemployment smaller because obstacles to the movement 
of labour from place to place need not prevent its finding employ- 
ment; local communities do not suffer the evils of large-scale 
migration (including the local unemployment that creates); and social 
capital that would be thrown out of use by large-scale migration 
because the emigrants no longer need its services is, instead, kept 
in use—and the need to build new social capital in the areas receiving 
the migrants is avoided. The policy of promoting a better balance 
between the demands and locally-available supplies of productive 
resources, and especially of human resources, is therefore a sound 
one during the short period; and it is with the short period 1945-53 
that this study has been concerned. 


University College Exeter. 


! These were established by the Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, and 
added to since. The original Development Areas were Scottish, North 
Eastern, West Cumberland, South ales. Wrexham and South East 
Lancashire were added in 1946; Merseyside and North East Scotland in 
1949; and North East Lancashire in 1953. 

2 e.g. 38 per cent in July, 1932, and 18 per cent in July, 1937. ; 

* About 130,000 more women and girls were in insured employment in 
1953 than in 1948. A proportion of these were absorbed into the new 
actories. 

* Of the nearly 2,000 factory building projects completed by the end of 
December, 1953, in the Development Areas, a high proportion were those 
of firms from elsewhere—and many of these were from London anu 
Birmingham. 

5 Between 1948-51, the two regions around London (Eastern and 
Southern) recorded the largest percentage increases of population by 
migration. 
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No less than ten periodicals, five British and five American, 

circulate in this country: their combined circulation is probably 
some 120,000 per month, and their readership something like a 
quarter of a million." Furthermore, an increasing number of pub- 
lishing houses are venturing into the field. At the moment of writing 
there are at least eight: and this Autumn no less than 20 Science 
Fiction titles were announced to appear as compared with 49 
Westerns and 98 Crime Stories.’ All this activity has sprung up 
since the war. 

The U.S.A. figures dwarf the British. In that country the number 
of magazines (mostly monthlies) increased from 4 in 1937, 13 in 
1939, to 22 in 1941; and now (after a slump to 8 in the war years) 
it stands at approximately 30." Each magazine has a circulation 
which is, on the average, five times that of the British.‘ The com- 
bined monthly circulation must run to approximately 3 millions, and 
the total readership is probably nearer six millions. Furthermore, 
the output of novels and anthologies has similarly increased: it rose 
from 41 in 1949 to 60 in 1950, §7 in 1951 and in 1952 soared to 
approximately 90; one for every four crime novels. 

All this is to ignore the other media—cinema, radio and television. 
And it ignores also the genre’s invasion of juvenilia through comics 
and the television circuits. 

The rapid rise and increasing popularity of this type of fiction 
prompts a number of questions. Who reads it? How much do they 
like it? What is it that they like it for? Certain literary critics have 
been ready with their answers. Some have explained that it is read 
because it is ‘escapist’; or that it ‘reflects a dim inarticulate suspicion 

. that the human race may be a biological misfit doomed to 
extinction’; or that it is ‘the outcome of despair at world conditions.”* 
The only question we can answer with any degree of certainty at 
present is the first question—who reads it; and the only certain con- 
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clusion to be drawn from the figures, is that whatever else science 
fiction is, it is not the opium of the masses. 

The sources available to us are a survey made in U.S.A. by Mr. J. 
Campbell for the readership of his Astounding Science Fiction 
(monthly); and another, recently completed in this country, by Mr. 
J. S. Mackenzie. From these surveys two facts stand out; first that 
the readership is almost entirely male, and secondly that it is predom- 
inantly confined to administrative, clerical and technical occupations. 

Campbell’s survey’ was based on 2,000 completed questionnaires. 
Four out of five readers were under 35. 93-3% were male. Their 
occupations were as follows :— 


Engineering = 14-7 
Mechnical Electrical 76 
Sales and Advertising 75 
Research oa is 73 
de me — 5:2 

Profession (Law, Medicine) 5-2 
Executive Management 5:0 
ician (Radio, Radar, etc.) 45 
Clerical and Secretarial 45 
Auditing—Accounting 40 
Armed Forces 35 
Writers—Editorial 33 
S i 2-2 
Architecture, design 1-7 
Civil Service 1-5 
Agricultural 1-2 
Others 38 


Unfortunately, the occupations are so designated that it is im- 
possible to determine the proportion of skilled or semi-skilled manual 
workers in them: but it is clear that a very high proportion come 
from managerial, professional and technical occupations. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s survey," also based on a questionnaire, brought 
replies from 7% of Nebula’s circulation. Less than 1% of those 
completing the questionnaire were women, and from this one can 
infer that, as in U.S.A., the readership is predominantly male. 


TABLE 1. 
Age Distribution of Readers completing Questionnaire. 
Under 20 ois me 11-2% 

20—24 Bi 21 
25—29 id 27°4 
30—34 sas 218 
35—39 ve 73 
40—44 vee 6-4 
45—49 sia 1-6 

Over 50 ee eh 32 
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Again, as in U.S.A., the great bulk of readers are less than 34 
years of age. 


TABLE II. 

Occupational Distribution of Readers completing Questionnaire. 
Professional a a 31-2% 
Semi-skilled me ah 17°5 
Clerical oie a 12-5 
Distributive sa oe 59 


Unskilled and Manual is 73 
Students u sa 5-0 

These classifications are based on the Census classifications and 
they are revealing. The professional class is so defined here that it 
can be taken that virtually all in this class have some kind of 
university qualification. Together with the students, then, at least 
one-third, and probably one-half of the readers have received 
secondary education. Here again, the British and U.S.A. surveys 
agree: the readership is not, as some have suggested, the least well 
educated of the population. On the contrary, the proportion of 
readers with secondary or higher education would appear to be very 
substantial and far higher than the proportion which these bear to 
the population as a whole. 

Unfortunately, these questionnaires, though they may help a little, 
do not answer some of the important questions: why do readers like 
Science Fiction? And this means we should, among other things, 
have to ask them what other books they read, and what kind of 
Science Fiction they like. Also we should have to ask non-readers, 
notably women, why they patently do not care for Science Fiction: 
and so forth. Until such questions can be answered, the main 
question—why is Science Fiction read,.and its popularity increasing 
—must wait for an answer. In the meantime, however, there seems 
to be two questions which a sociologist can profitably ask about this 
genre and which may help take the main question in the flank. 

The first relates to the originality of the genre: wherein lies its 
originality, and can any connection be established between it and 
present social conditions? The second relates to the content of the 
fiction: how do the authors view society? In particular, have they 
—-since they speculate on the future—any views worth considering 
as to the future of society? 

The genre called Science Fiction is indeed original, but only, it 
would seem, in one sense:- the novel basis on which it establishes 
plausibility. 
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Nearly all fiction, from the beginnings of fiction, has been circum- 
scribed by three Unities. These are the unities of Space, of Time, 
of Being. The space has always been our earth, the time has 
always been past or present, and the being has always been the 
human being. If a definition were wanted for Science and Fantasy 
fiction it might well be ‘those stories which, in their plot, transcend 
one. two or all of these Unities.’ The plot may tell of Earth, now 
or future, invaded or pestered by alien beings. It may tell of alien 
worlds and alien beings; or of alien worlds populated by earthmen. 

Now the transcendance of one or all of the Unities of lived time, 
the familiar earth and the human being is not in itself new in fiction, 
although it has not hitherto become a literary craze. The thing has 
been done before—but done in different ways. The future has often 
been a theme—but it was rendered plausible by the device of the 
‘vision’ or ‘the dream.’ Strange unhuman creatures have often been 
introduced, and their reactions upon the world of men chronicled: 
such are the legends of the gods and heroes, of the gnomes and 
the fairies, the werewolf and the vampire. New worlds have been 
discovered and portrayed—a New Atlantis, a City of the Sun, a 
Utopia, an Erewhon. But today nearly all these literary devices have 
lost their savour, and for fairly obvious reasons. The ‘dream’ or 
‘vision’ device leaves the reader with the feeling that he has been 
hoaxed; the supernatural is no longer credible; and as for strange 
lands—alas! the globe has been all too thoroughly explored. Shangri- 
la may well prove to be the last terran Utopia in fiction. In short, 
the old devices for transcending the Unities have become increasingly 
stale; and yet how well they served their time in making plausible 
strange worlds, bizarre customs and alien races may well be seen by 
the remark of an English bishop when he was asked his opinion of 
Gulliver’s Travels, which had just been published: ‘Pah!’ he said— 
‘It is full of the most preposterous lies, and for my part I hardly 
believe a word of it.’ 

The originality of Science and Fantasy Fiction does not lie in 
what it does, but in its new formula of plausibility. Instead of the 
‘dream’ to move us out of lived time, it uses some machine to ‘move 
across the “time-warp,”’ to ‘cut across the 4th dimension.’ We no 
longer believe in nymphs and satyrs, demigods and heroes, but 
mutants we know enough about to believe that if some might prove 
hideous and sub-human, others might possess telepathic powers 
rendering them all but god-like. Instead of searching the globe for 
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lost worlds, let us seek where they are now to be found—among the 
planets: or, still better (since we know enough about the planets to 
doubt their habitability) beyond the Solar system, among the infinity 
of Suns. 

What makes science and fantasy fiction what it is, and gives it, 
I suggest, its claim to be an original genre is simply that it makes 
its transcendance of the unities plausible by putting its trust in a new 
popular faith. This faith, as widespread and as excited as ever were 
the belief in the supernatural or the infinite wonders of the New 
World, is the belief that though there are many things modern 
technology cannot do now, there is no reason to suppose that they 
cannot be done in the future and many reasons to suppose that they 
can. 

Some outside evidence seems to confirm this interpretation. 
First of all, there are the reflections of some of the authors them- 
selves. ‘Mr. Lewis’ says the ‘blurb’ to Perelandra ‘is convinced 
that popular science is the actual mythology of our age’; and it con- 
tinues by saying that, among other aims, C. S. Lewis seeks ‘to find 
on his own account that “unimaginable lodge for solitary thinking” 
which Homer found in the Mediterranean, the mediaeval romancer 
in Babylon, and Samuel Butler in Australia, but for which we our- 
selves must now ransack space.’ Similarly, A. C. Clarke, in Sands 
of Mars: ‘The stories’ complains one of his characters, ‘have to go 
right outside the Solar system and so they might just as well be fairy 
tales. Which is all that most of them are.’ One story—Fletcher 
Pratt’s Undying Fire—is simply a shortened version of the Voyage of 
the Argo, set among the spaceways of the Galaxy. A second piece 
of evidence comes from the history of science fiction. Contrary to 
general belief this does not fall into two periods—that of the pre- 
cursors Verne and Wells and that since 1945 when a spate of vulgar 
science stories began to flood the American ‘pulp’ market. Yet 
it is true that the wide and increasing popularity of science and 
fantasy fiction does indeed date from the close of the War. Further- 
more, its character tended to alter at that date. The ‘space opera’ 
—that wild game of heroics played out among the ‘bems” of 
distant stars began to give way to soberer, more ingenious and 
more plausible stories. Why this change? Though it cannot be 
proved, it is unlikely that the coincidence of dates is accidental: 
the year of the turning point was the year in which nuclear fission 
and the pilotless jet rocket first burst on the public imagination. With 
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them the space-flight ‘formula’ for transcending the world of here 
and now became unmistakeably plausible. Small wonder that writers 
should take advantage of their emancipation; and still less that 
publics should crave what they had written. 

In one sense then, science and fantasy fiction is certainly 
original: it has invented a new basis of credibility, a new formula 
for the suspension of unbelief, and this determines that all its plots, 
messages and jargons must be predicated on and written in terms of 
science and technology. In another. sense, however, these are but 
the twentieth century’s equivalent for gods and heroes, Niebelungs 
and Norns. They are in a direct lineage with Utopia, The City of 
the Sun, The New Atlantis; with Gulliver and Rasselas and Erewhon. 

Now to couple St. Thomas More, or Sir Francis Bacon with 
space fiction, to put Gulliver in the same category as Fantasy 
Science Fiction or If or Galaxy seems very shocking; and indeed it 
may well be argued that on much the same line of reasoning Moons 
may be classified with Mice, since both begin with M. For one 
thing, critics would reply, there is all the difference in the world 
between the literary merit—a point with which, for the main part 
one would entirely agree. Secondly, and more importantly, however, 
critics might well complain of the difference in intention. Erewhon 
was not written with the same frivolity as, say, The Sands of Mars. 
This is obvious. It is not so obvious, however, that some works of 
science fiction might well be written with the same intent as Ere- 
whon. Now an acquaintance with science fiction shows that this is not 
merely a possibility but a fact. And it brings us to our second 
question—whether there are in the content and plot of science fiction 
any characteristic which may be said to be novel, and whose novelty 
constitutes a significant social development. 

There are three main categories of science and fantasy stories. 
All overlap to some degree. First—and this class is much the largest 
one—come stories of simple adventure. Next—and this forms a high 
proportion of the short stories in the genre—comes a category relying 
on a display of intellectual ingenuity to capture and hold the reader’s 
attention. Last, and at present a tiny proportion of the whole, are 
short stories and novels which certainly describe adventures and 
deploy labyrinths of ingenuity, but whose primary characteristic, 
whether intended or not, is social criticism. 

The first two categories are not pertinent to our main theme, which 
is the third category; but something must be said about them for 
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two reasons. First, they do form the great bulk of science fiction, 
secondly, the third category does not and cannot wholly dispense 
with the characteristics of these first two classes. 

The first category then, is that of the old fashioned ‘blood and 
thunder’ with its face lifted. There are dozens and dozens of 
examples. A very crude one, typical of the ‘pulp’ class, is H. K. 
Bulmer’s Encounter in Space.'® It describes the activities of Admiral 
Lord Kingston, commander of the Earth Space Forces in their 
attempt to -defeat the invasion of the four-armed humanoids ‘who 
controlled an Empire a shade larger than Man’s Commonwealth of 
Suns,’ beyond Alpha Centauri. Mutatis mutandis all the action 
might equally well have taken place in 18th century line-of-battle 
ships. In its handling and inventiveness this story and many on a 
par with it, fall into the class of Juvenilia."' But there are more and 
more sophisticated and adult adventure stories coming on the market, 
e.g. E. F. Russell’s Dreadful Sanctuary,’* or Fletcher Pratt’s The 
Undying Fire.'* The latter is interesting because it is typical of 
several stories of the adventure type in that it has taken an old story 
or legend, and restated it in the idiom of space-travel. In this novel 
the hero, in order to repair his tarnished reputation, is forced to make 
a dramatic coup. He must secure from the ruler of a distant land a 
jealously guarded secret. He is equipped by his backers with a ship 
and a crew. The crew are specially selected. One member is an old, 
experienced condottiere, another is an expert navigator; and so forth. 
The ship and crew set out. They come to a land populated entirely 
by women, to another where the hero is put under a spell to remain 
and has to be forcibly removed by his crew. They reach their goal. 
The daughter of the local monarch falls in love with the hero, 
betrays the secret to him, encompasses the death of her father and 
flees with her lover. Ultimately, after many perils and adventures 
they arrive safely back. This is the Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius, except that the hero is not Jason but Space-pilot Captain 
Paulson: the ship the space-ship Argo, the land not Colchis but 
the far off planet Danaan, the treasure not the Golden Fleece but 
the ‘neptunium motor’—and so, with the appropriate changes, 
throughout the story. 

In the second category intellectual ingenuity rather than romanti- 
cism is in the foreground. This category is more complex than the 
first, for there are many types of ingenuity. A reliance on ingenuity 
is particularly characteristic of short stories for these are not long 
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enough either to flood out into picaresque romanticism or to build up 
close studies of character; now hitherto the science and fantasy fiction 
field has been very largely confined to short stories.. We can 
distinguish at least four types of ingenuity calculated to amuse and 
entertain the reader. (a) Ingenuity in playing on the ineluctable 
technical consequences of certain technical preconditions. Stories of 
this kind are really a fictionalized ‘science from an easy chair.’ C. S. 
Clarke is particularly noted for this kind of story. Thus his Sands of 
Mars owes a great part of its interest to an ingenious elaboration of 
the technical consequences of space travel—e.g. how do you pour 
out liquids in the absence of gravity, how could you es:ablish 
human colonies on the almost airless surface of Mars? His short 
story Hide and Seek is an amusing adventure based on the technical 
difficulties which space ships would encounter in manoeuvering and 
rotating in close quarters. Many ‘fans,’ the Puritans of science 
fiction, insist that this kind of fiction alone is ‘Authentic.”* 

(b) Ingenuity in playing on the logical societal consequences of 
certain technical preconditions. This is the style perfected by Wells 
in The War of the Worlds. With great literary skill he establishes 
a highly improbable technological premise: once the reader has 
granted him that, the human and societal reactions follow in an 
ineluctable chain of cause and effect and the very ‘flatness’ of the 
narrative establishes its ineluctability, and hence its plausibility. John 
Wyndham’s two full length novels, The Day of the Triffids and The 
Kraken Wakes are both first-class examples of this type. Since both 
have been broadcast, and the first has appeared in ‘Penguins,’ it can 
be assumed that most readers are familiar with them. Suffice it to 
say that in Triffids, for example, we are invited to believe in two 
things: that simultaneously the majority of humans lose their sight, 
and that there exists in large numbers, a vegetable which can walk, 
think and sting to death. Given these postulates, the social break- 
down that he describes follows ineluctably. The whole novel is, 
essentially, a commentary on the basic importance of sight in per- 
mitting mankind to master its environment. 

(c) Ingenuity in giving an old plot a ‘new look.’ We have seen 
how Fletcher Pratt did this in his The Undying Fire. In that novel, 
however, romantic adventure is his first consideration: only a small 
proportion of his readers (it seems fair to surmise) would eve: 
twig that the story is Argonautica in future dress, and still fewer 
would be so familiar with the old tale as to find their chief pleasure 
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in savouring the ingenuity with which the author has made his 
adaptations. There are, however, a large class of stories which rely 
on this particular type of ingenuity. John Wyndham’s short story 
‘Dumb Martian’ tells of a cruel man who takes a savage wife 
with him to help him wile away his five years on an isolated trading 
station. Though in fact he has bought her from her parents and 
intends to sell her again on his return to civilization, he has to go 
through a marriage ceremony by which she becomes his legal wife. 
He ill treats her cruelly. He also under-rates her intelligence. For 
a short time the couple are joined by another man, who takes pity 
on her and teaches her to read. The visitor is murdered by the 
jealous husband. The wife bides her time. Of very high intelligence, 
she reads and reads. Just as the relief ship arrives to take them off, 
she contrives conditions in which her brute of a husband dies in 
circumstances which appear entirely accidental. She is his legal wife: 
and so (as she has found out in the course of her reading) she is 
entitled to collect all the accumulated earnings of her husband— 
minus her bridal purchase price! This neat little plot might be set 
anywhere. It particularly intrigues the reader because the husband is 
human, the girl a ‘Dumb Martian,’ the trading post a tiny deserted 
asteroid and the murder is a carefully contrived plot to exclude the 
husband from the airdome and cause him to suffocate on the airless 
surface of the asteroid. 

(d) Finally, and with close affinities to the technique and the 
intriguingness of much detective fiction, is the ingenuity which con- 
sists in telling the story ‘backwards.’ We are confronted from the 
outset with strange terms, and strange relationships, and though the 
plot develops logically, its logic is mad. The reader is drawn on, 
not because he understands what is happening but precisely because 
he does not understand but badly wants to. The dénouement of 
these plots is that passage which, in a sentence or paragraph, explains 
the hypothesis on which all the terms and relationships suddenly co- 
here and make sense. Then follows the ‘falling action’ bringing it 
to a tidy close. Many of the stories in the so-called ‘pulp magazines’ 
display an astonishing ingenuity of this kind. Here one example 
must suffice. Its title is The Inner Worlds, and it is a short story by 
W. Morrison.'® Raldo is swimming through the narrow streams and 
canals of his homeland to the storehouse, for he is faint from want 
of food: as he feeds, a message arrives, radiated from his colleague 
Penko. ‘Invaders have come! They are somewhat smaller than the 
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worlds of Penko and Raldo, and they have come from across space.’ 
Thereupon Penko and Raldo make haste to their respective observa- 
tion stations. At this moment there is a shaking. Penko, we are told, 
realizes that ‘his world had caught sight of the strange world and 
was running away.’ 

Next we are introduced to the ‘invaders.’ They turn out to be 
ordinary humans. And they have indeed come from space. So that we 
deduce that the action is taking place on a strange planet. But in 
that case who or what are Penko and Raldo? What are these channels 
in which they swim? What is meant by ‘their worlds’ and how can 
‘their worlds’ ‘run away’ from the ‘invading worlds’ particularly since 
these—we have been told—are human beings? 

In fact the confusion becomes greater and greater as incidents 
multiply: until suddenly, the realization begins to break in and is 
finally confirmed, Penko and Raldo are parasites living in the brains 
of a humanoid species. The humanoids are stupid; the parasites 
(unlike any known parasites) are highly developed intelligences and 
they are self conscious. They live in symbiosis with their hosts, 
directing them to food, alerting them to danger and eating up 
poisonous microbes: and in return they ‘live’ upon their hosts. This 
fantastic premise explains everything. The ‘channels’ are the 
humanoids’ bloodstreams, the ‘observation posts’ are their eyes; and 
the ‘worlds’ of Penko and Raldo are their hosts—hence the expression 
‘their worlds . . . were running away at the sight of the strange 
world.’ 

A very large proportion of the short stories in science fiction em- 
ploy this ‘back to front’ technique, whose affinities to the structure 
of the detective story plot are obvious. 

If we have spent so much time on category two, it is for two 
reasons. First, many of these techniques are used in our third 
category, that of social criticism, but as a means to the end rather 
than as the end itself; and secondly because there is a degree of 
social significance in the mere fact that a large number of people 
today like ingenuity for ingenuity’s sake. This is certainly obvious 
from the vogue of the detective story, and not less so that of the 
cross-word puzzle: and if we wanted to categorize broadly, all these 
have affinities with that primordial and universally popular literary 
genre, the riddle. 

Our chief concern, however, is with the third category—that 
Science and Fantasy Fiction which is, in the first place, social 
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criticism; and this falls sharply into two types, the parable and the 
‘projection.’ 

The ‘parable’ is nearly always pure fantasy, the mechanics of space 
flight or any other mechanics being taken for granted; and the object 
of the stories is, by telling of alien beings and strange worlds, to 
make palatable, or to make more alive some fundamental human 
lesson. That strange work, Lindsay’s A Voyage to Acturus is a 
typical example. The hero voyages to Acturus on a vessel powered 
by sun-beams. Once there his strange adventures each have an 
allegorical significance which in the last few pages explains itself as 
Lindsay’s view of the significance of being and living and striving. 
A much better known example is C. S. Lewis’s Out of the Silent 
Planet which begins as space fiction and gradually turns out to be a 
sermon on love of one’s neighbour; and its successor Perelandra 
which takes place on Venus, and continues the theme albeit in much 
more obvious allegorical form, for it virtually retells the temptation 
of Eve by Satan and recreates in its new form the myth of the fall 
of man. It would be interesting to know how many thousands who 
have read these books as a delightful fantasy about Mars and Venus 
had ever read the Creation story since their days of childhood: and 
of those who have read it, how many have read a commentary on it. 
For this is what Perelandra is. 

Among the new writers of science fiction, one of the chief parable 
makers is Robert Sheckley.'* Cost of Living is a satire on the hire 
purchase system and the modern mania for gadgets. Shape is a 
parable pleading for freedom to choose one’s way of life. Specialist, 
set in a space ship, expresses his view that the uniqueness of Man 
lies in his will, his striving, his endeavour. Bradbury (e.g. The 
Playground) is also a master in this field. 

The second type, the ‘projection’ (or to use the jargon of science- 
fiction editors ‘extrapolation’) will be most readily familiar to readers, 
since that is how Brave New World or Stapledon’s Last and First 
Men" would be described. Briefly, the author draws attention to 
and derides certain present tendencies by projecting these forward 
into a future society and by portraying this society as one in which 
these tendencies have been carried to their logical—and terrifying— 
conclusion. These projections are, in the true sense, social criticism; 
they can be very effective in their literary effect; and—to judge by 
some recent American examples—they can get away with a savagery 
of criticism under their apparently romantic escapist trappings which 
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would, nakedly, be barely tolerated: This form of all science fiction 
is the one most interesting to the sociologist. 

As a first example of social criticism via the ‘projection,’ let us 
look at a short story called Malice in Wonderland by Evan Hunter. 
We select this, not because it is a classic story but precisely because 
it is not. It is one short story from among half-a-dozen others 
appearing in Vol. No. 6 of Jf; the author is not one of the recognized 
stars; the story’s ending is rather feeble; and the projection is crude 
because the trait Hunter selects is not marked enough in modern 
society to make plausible its exaggerated dominance in the ‘pro- 
jection.” In short, the theme is overplayed. These very faults, 
however, serve to throw into prominence the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the science fantasy story as a vehicle of social criticism. 
Incidentally, this example also shows that one may expect to find 
this type of story in the pulp magazines just as readily as those of 
the ‘adventure’ and ‘ingenuity’ categories. 

The structure of the story follows the ‘back to front’ technique 
we have already mentioned; in which we are first mystified by strange 
terms and relations, in which the dénouement is the explanation and 
where the ‘falling action’ carries the plot to its conclusion. 

As we begin to read we are introduced to ‘Vikes’ and ‘Rees’ who 
appear to be rival literary fraternities. Then we learn that public 
entertainment has passed the stage of ‘video.’ There are now tri- 
dimensional films, then stereoshows, and even sensory shows in 
which ali the five senses are gratified. At this stage we begin to 
appreciate that the struggle between the Vikes (short for Vicarious) 
and Rees (Realists) is a struggle for control of the public mind: and 
next that this is in fact crucial for human survival. For the Vikes 
practise what they preach. They dress in sense-titillating costumes 
(e.g. the women wear naked breasts and ‘see-thru skirts’), they read, 
see, think and write sexually provocative themes; but they abstain 
from all sexual contacts, indeed from all physical contacts whatso- 
ever. Instead they take drugs. This atmosphere is created bit by 
bit. We see the hero—a Vike impresario—becoming involved in a 
new project—a ‘senso’ which, if marketed, will kill the ‘Realist’ 
opposition stone dead and perpetuate the triumph of the Vicarious 
hold on society. The plot builds up as the impresario tries to 
market the project in the face of growing ‘Ree’ opposition. The 
dénouement comes with an interview between him and the head of 
the Ree faction. This conversation is at once the dramatic turning 
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point and the point at which the social moral is driven home :— 


‘It used to be the other way around, Belazi. The little man was the slob, 
wallo in filth, breeding kids he didn’t want, dr of adventures he 
never and never would have. The paper backs took then, and the 
little man began to wake up. He ——e convention for what it really 
was, a petty disguise of — society, a ry 4 designed to keep the 
oe gene feet firmly on the ground, to keep his head from out of the 

‘I’m really not terribly interested in—’ 

“And at the same time, the body magicians were at work. “Wear a Ffuno 
bra and F rao won't be flat chested.” “Use Vitagro on your hair, and you'll 
be dazzling.” “Don’t smell—use Sosoap.” While the paperbacks peddled 
vicarious , =... the advertising industry emphasized ~ BSF 9 ~ gt 
luxuries the little man could never afford, trips to Bermuda, beauty a ae 
dreams. And sex reared its lovely breast. The paperbacks featured busty 
broads on their covers in full color, a vicarious thrill for a quarter, the thin 
part of a dollar. Television joined the parade, for free this time, and if 
you couldn’t see a chick’s navel on Channel 30, you switched to 29. The 
movies clung to their stupid censorship rulings until they realized they were 
losing out in the big race. They relaxed then, and the results were amazing. 

nsional processes took hold, giving more reality to the vicarious 
pleasure. And the people liked it. The people loved it. The people—’ 

‘All of which—’ 

‘All of which illustrates a point. Joe Sucker began to understand an im- 
portant truth. It had been there all along, starting maybe with the now- 
defunct comic books, working its way up through pulp magazines, throu 
the now-extinct hard cover novels, into the pabacs, into television, 
movies, the stereos, the senso’s. Now he knew. The make-believe was 
better than the reality. The girl’s behind wiggling on the motion picture 
screen was a hundred times better and a thousand times more effective than 
his own wife’s fat pratt in the shabby, dubious comfort of his own home. 
The colourful characters of the dream world, the people with names like 
Drew and Alison and Mark and Cynthia, were having a hell of a lot more fun 
than the little man was. In real life, the pure maiden was the acme of 
perfection. In the dream world, if a chick didn’t hop into bed after five 
minutes of casual conversation she was a Mongolit. “Hey!” Joe Sucker 
yelled, “where have I been all my life?” He e up, and the waking was 
a tremendously powerful thing.’ 

‘The awakening was the doom of society.’ 

‘No, Mr. Belazi. It put the little man right where he’d always wanted to 
be. He changed his name from Joe Sucker Fa Joel Standish. He forgot 
about the disappointing realities all around him and concentrated on the 
purely vicarious aspect of living. He began to enioy himself for the first time 
because now his entire world was a make-believe one. He conveniently 
disposed of the reality, which no longer served any concrete purpose in his 
life. Ss was a sucker reborn, and he clasped hands with millions of other 
suckers, and n having a hell of a good time. Drugs, which had already 
taken a strong illegal foothold, became as common as cigarettes. Eventually, 
as you know, they became legal, which was a damned smart move. Marriage 
was abandoned as the shoddy thing it was, the invention of some fools who 
wanted to indulge but conceal what is basically a disgusting animal impulse. 
Archaicism was replaced by new thoughts, new language, new dreams. 
Society was revitalised. It still is revita ised. It still is—’ 

‘Decadent! It is decadent!’ Belazi shouted. 


The rest of the plot does not concern us. It tells how the Vicarious 
movement is finally stamped out, and of the social revitalization that 
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follows it. Its very weakness reinforces the quite powerful, albeit 
crude message in the story. 

The present master of this technique is Bradbury. For one thing 
he is a very able novelist, with great sensitivity to character, and what 
certainly appears as a sincere concern for cultural and human values; 
and his Fahrenheit 451 shows a great selectivity in his choice of 
social targets, so that the ‘projection’ is altogether more sober—and 
for that reason more convincing and more frightening. In Fahrenheit 
451 Bradbury’s target is anti-literacy. He sees as continuing trends 
various recent developments in American cultural life—the aversion 
from reading, and the cult of picture books and television; the dis- 
trust of intellectuals, outsiders and eccentrics; and the constant 
unremitting pressure to conform. These he extends forward into a 
society where the ambition of every conforming citizen is to have a 
‘parlour’ all four walls of which are television screens, and where he 
can sit the hours away identifying himself with the television 
‘families.’ A society too, where the job of the Fireman is no longer 
to extinguish fires but to burn books and the houses in which they 
are to be found. It is a society where both ends have leagued against 
the middle: where government, anxious for civil peace and con- 
formity at home to enable it fight its atomic wars abroad, joins hands 
with an otiose book-hating television-drugged public, to establish a 
rigid thought control, and to eliminate the intellectuals. 

The final example which we choose to illustrate this type of science 
fiction is midway between the crudity of Malice in Wonderland and 
the elegance of Mr. Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 451. It is a novel of the 
future, and it is selected here because it can be taken two ways: as 
an adventure story, and as social criticism. It is on the first that it 
will get its sales; the second trait is there for those who look for it. 
The novel is The Space Merchants, by F. Pohl and C. M. Korn- 
bluth.** 

The story is set in a far more distant future than Bradbury’s: so 
distant in fact that the food and water supplies of our planet have 
run so low that an effort is being made to colonize Venus, and get 
additional resources from there. It is a world of substitutes: salt 
water for shaving, ‘Coffiest’ instead of coffee, soya-burgers and 
‘regenerated protein’ instead of meat, and a queer vegetable-animal 
substance called ‘Chicken-Little.’ It is a world where the advertising 
agencies have ceased to be the handmaids of industry and have be- 
come the actual promoters and owners of the industry they subs-- 
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quently advertise—advertise on a preposterous scale. It is also a 
world in which all right-minded persons, including Courtenay, the 
advertising copy-writer who is the hero, fear and hate the under- 
ground machinations of the ‘Consies.’ This anarchistic secret society 
believes that the advertising corporations are themselves responsible 
for the gross wastage of Earth’s natural resources, a wastage which 
has redounded to give them their politico-economic hold over the 
world’s population. In this society the two most powerful advertising 
corporations are at death grips: and the prize is which shall be per- 
mitted to undertake the ‘promotion’ of the colonization of Venus. 
The plot makes Courtenay responsible for the sales campaign; in the 
course of it he is shanghaied by people he takes to be the rival 
corporation, and does a term of peonage on the sub-tropical South 
American estates of the Chlorella Corporation. By pretending to be 
a Consie he makes his way north and after a series of adventures 
finds out that the Consies are in fact not only sincere but right; and 
in the end succeeds in putting the Venus colonization project on 
Conservationist lines. 

As a novel it is marred by inconsistencies in characterization and 
by overmuch in the way of escapade. As a satire on the present it 
has its strengths—particularly if one knows that the wastage of 
America’s natural resources is a current left-wing indictment against 
her private enterprises: and even more so if the implications of the 
affinity of ‘Consies’ with ‘Commies’ is appreciated. The anti-social 
character of advertising is caricatured—very well as it happens, for 
Pohl was an advertising man before the war. The role of pressure 
groups and modes of manipulating them, the system of virtual serf 
labour ascribed to the South American estates of business Corpora- 
tions—these are among the chief targets of the authors’ attack. It is 
impossible to do more here than to give one or two examples :- 


They were Greentips. I said automatically: ‘No thanks. I smoke 
Starrs; they’re tastier.” And automatically I lit onz, of course. I was be- 
coming the kind of consumer we used to love. Think about smoking, think 
about — ae =o Starr. Light a Starr. SOS ee EE ae 6 
Get a squirt, a squirt, think about Crunchies, buy a Buy a 
think about smoking, light a Starr. And at every step roll out the words of 
praise that had been dinned into you through your eyts and cars and 

‘I smoke Starrs; they’re tastier. I drink Popsie; it’s zippy. 
Crunchies; they tang your tongue. I smoke—’ 

And again:— (Manipulating the ‘interests’) 

When all of us had done, Fowler Schocken touched another button and 
showed us a chart. He explained it carefully, item item; he showed us 
tables and graphs and diagrams of the entire new t of Fowler 
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Schocken Associates which would be set up to handle development and 
exploitation + the planet Venus. He covered the tedious lobbying and 
which word oy us the exclusive right to levy 
tribute and collect from the planet— I began to see how he could safely 
use a nine-minute commercial. He explained how the Government—it’s 
odd how we still think and talk of that clearing-house for pressures as 
though it were an entity with a will of its own—how the Government 
wanted Venus to be an American planet and how they had selected the 
peculiarly American talent of advertising to make it possible. As he spoke 
we all caught some of his fire. I envied the man who would head the 
Sees Seereas oe ate & Ce was’ Dawe Cate sae a ete Ge ie 
He spoke of trouble with the Senator from Du Pont Chemicals with his 
forty-five votes, and of an —_ triumph over the Senator from Nash- 
Kelvinator with his six. He spoke proudly Bry a faked Consie demonstration 
against Fowler Schocken, which had lined up the fanatically anti-Consie 
Secretary of the Interior. Visual Aids had done a beautiful job of bri 
the information, but we were there nearly an hour looking at the charts 
listening to Fowler’s achievements and plans. 


There are a number of similar stories. It would be tedious to 
recount them here, providing that the main point be acceptable— 
that a proportion of what now appears as science fantasy fiction is 
in fact not only criticism of our social order, but criticism of a parti- 
cularly savage nature. There is, however, a further point. Not only 
is the criticism savage: it is, on the whole, remarkably uniform. 

We must, from this generalization exclude the ‘projections’ which 
are sometimes introduced as mere background to a pure romance. 
These, as a class, show an interesting lack of inventiveness. Very 
often the new worlds of distant space are found to be ruled by 
romantic Queens or Kings. Sometimes the setting is virtually of 
some High Renaissance Court, with light virtued ladies, duelling 
courtiers and palace intrigues.'* Sometimes it is a threadbare replica 
of the present age—as in Far from the Warming Sun, where the 
theme is the homespun virtues of frontier life against the decadent 
luxury of the metropolis.*’ 

Leaving aside these mere romantic backgrounds and concentrating 
on those novels and stories where the projection is the author’s main 
interest and intention, there is to be found then, a remarkable uni- 
formity. All of them are caste societies governed by closed ruling 
cliques; and the authors, without exception seem obsessed with fear 
of the vast power which control of communications will place in the 
hands of such governments. They fear the ubiquity of the television 
screens, the techniques of advertising, the brain washing possibilities 
of psychiatry; they imagine the perfection of incredibly efficient 
mechanical aids to police pursuit, as symbolized for example in 
Bradbury’s ‘Mechanical Hound.’ They invisage docile populations, 
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centralized authority; they foresee also, as concomitants of all these, 
the ever-present drive of imperialism—from nation to the globe, from 
globe to planets, from system to galaxy. Unlike Huxley and Orwell, 
their stories end on an optimistic note: but their fears are the same 
It is natural that writers should be obsessed by a fear of regimenta- 
tion but it is surprising, and disturbing that none should have 
attempted to ‘project’ the trends making for democratic control, for 
colonial emancipation or for individual freedoms. This should not 
be taken to imply in any way that these authors are Communists 
or even ‘left-wing.’ Indeed, their common characteristic is liberal 
humanism. This makes them dread any totalitarianism; and their 
‘projections’ in effect censure both right or left-wing despotisms by 
calling attention to the dangerous developing possibilities of such, 
which lie latent in our midst. 

What emerges from this analysis? First of all, that although the 
greatest part of present day science fiction is ‘new look’ romanticism 
without permanent literary or social significance, and although 
another very large part which consists of the display of intellectual 
ingenuity is ‘new look’ ‘riddle-me-ree,’ there is a proportion which 
is neither of these—though at first sight it may look like them. This 
fraction of the whole contains the latterday parable, the tract: or 
even, as we have seen, deliberate and ferocious criticism of the social 
system, and warnings of its suicidal tendencies. This is not all. Were 
these parables or criticisms or warnings delivered as such, it is doubt- 
ful whether they would get a hearing, and if they did, still more 
doubtful whether they would create an impression. The fact that 
they can be made and can circulate so widely is dus to the factor to 
which we drew attention first: they have seized the popular faith 
in science and technology as their new formula for credibility for 
plausibility. Out of it they have created a new mythology or (as with 
C. S. Lewis) restored an old one. In so far as science fiction does 
this at all, and still more in so far as it does it effectively, this surely 
is no mean feat. And certainly it is not one without considerable 
sociological interest. 


University College of 
North Staffordshire. 
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1 Based on figures kindly - | by Mr. Carnell of New Worlds and, 
thereafter, on my cwn calculations 

2 Bookseller, July 10, 1954, pp. 62-3. 

3 §. du Camp: Handbook of Science Fiction, p. 99. 

* Modern Science Fiction, ed. Brentnor, pp. 32-9: Sat. Review Lit., 
March 7, 1953, Pp. 26. 

5 Koestler. 
( 6 _ round table of critics, reviewing A. C. Clarke’s Childhood’s End. 
1954). 

7 Astounding Science Fiction, July 1949, p. 4. 

* I am deeply indebted to Mr. J. S. Mackenzie and to the editor of 
Nebula for permission to quote these figures. Mr. J. S. Mackenzie’s pre- 

on the survey appears in Nebula, December, 1954; it 

contains a set of tables. 

® ‘Bems’ = ‘Bug-Eyed Monsters.’: It is a cant term used by fans. 

10 Encounter in Space: H. K. Bulmer, Panther Books (1/6), pp. 128, 
Hamilton & Co. Ltd. 

11 Juvenilia has a large proportion of Science Fiction to its credit, and 
very early too. See Boys will be Boys. (E. S. Turner), 1948 

12 Dreadful Sanctuary: E. F. Russell. Museum Pres, 1953, pp. 254. 

13 The Undying Fire: Fletcher Pratt. Ballantyne Books. 1953. pp. 148. 

14 See H. J. Campbell’s editorial in Authentic Science Fiction, No. 44, 
at p. 3. 

15 Fantasy and Science Fiction. (British Edition) Vol. 3, No. 3, Aug. 1954. 

16 — by Human Hands: R. Sheckley. Ballantyne Books, 1954. 
pp. 169. 

17 Orwell’s 1984 is another example. 

18 Ballantyne Books, 1953. 

19 e.g. The Lever and the Fulcrum: A. Barclay. Authentic, 1944. 

2° Far from the Warming Sun: R. D. Nicolson. Galaxy. Vol. 3, No. 11. 
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Marriage Failures and the Children by Claud Mullins. 
Pp. 60. Epworth Press, London, 1954. 5s. 


Out of Wedlock by Leontine Young. Pp. x+26l. 
McGraw Hill, New York, 1954. $4.00. 


The Neglected Child and the Social Services by D. V. 
Donnison. Pp. vii+152. Manchester University 
Press, 1954. 12s. 6d. 


Study on Adoption of Children, United Nations. Pp. 104. 
New York, 1953. 5s. 


The study of the family which became finally bogged down in the 
evolutionary controversies of Westermarck and Zuckerman has re- 
vived under the influence of Freudian theories of the effects of 
parental behaviour on the child. All these books, from the United 
Nations Study on Adoption of Children which describes law and 
practice in 15 countries to the largely psycho-analytic study of the 
unmarried mother Out of Wedlock, have the common assumptions 
about the formation of personality which are now almost a part of 
our unmeditated thinking. 

The United Nations report is a practical account, it shows how 
legal adoption has been made possible in country after country, but 
does not discuss the probable reason that legal adoption becomes 
necessary when wicer family ties and community connections become 
weakened by wars and migration or that formal protection of the 
child becomes necessary when informal social controls decline in 
effectiveness. In all countries, the purpose of adoption is seen as 
providing the child with ‘warm affection and the security of family 
life’ and the report is emphatic that the function of adoption is not 
to help the childless family to a better adjustment. This is perhaps 
a weakness of the modern approach. Is it not possible that the end 
result of placing a child in a home where the parents have a problem 
which the advent of the child will solve, will be better than placing a 
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child in a home where the parents have already achieved the state 
of harmony and bliss that is currently favoured by the psycho- 
analysts and their disciples? The study has another use, it provides 
us with a series of statements of the value systems of social workers, 
religious leaders and political leaders in many countries. It tells how 
they want children to grow up and how best they think they can 
achieve this end. 

The Neglected Child and the Social Services is a study made in 
Manchester and Salford of the records of the children of 118 families. 
The evidence of overlapping is familiar to workers in the field but 
is here presented in a striking form. The author makes much of 
the precision of the methods employed but it is doubtful whether his 
claims for a scale of neglect, the items of which are not independent, 
can be sustained. He rightly argues the dangers of the case study 
method, but illustrates his study with four cases which are imaginary. 
His conclusions suggest that specialist family case workers should be 
provided to concentrate their energies on the neglectful family in the 
same way as is done in France. Much of what Mr. Donnison says 
will command general acceptance, but his arguments would have had 
more force if they had been based on a study of families, not an 
examination of records. 

Marriage Failures and the Children is the Beckly Social Service 
Lecture by Claud Mullins, the former London magistrate who is 
well-known for his penetrating analyses of social problems as seen 
from the Bench. Hie criticises the treatment of divorce as a matter 
for the ordinary Court of Law and argues that, in the interests of 
the children, more positive work should be done to prepare couples 
for family life and to assist marriages under strain.’ 

The difficulties of the psycho-analytic approach to the study of 
social behaviour is well illustrated by Leontine Young’s persuasive 
text Out of Wedlock. Miss Young has handled the cases of hundreds 
of unmarried mothers and studied the records of thousands more and 
she concludes that the unmarried mother ‘wants a baby—but 
specifically an out-of-wedlock baby—without a husband.’ In a post- 
script, Robert Fliess, quoting from Freud’s The Psychology of 
Women, offers a ‘theoretical’ explanation of this process and says 
‘It is the author’s fortuitous lack of acquaintance with Freud’s 
writings that has enabled her independently to draw on clinical 
pictures replete with detail and indicative both of the active and 
passive wish for a baby.’ This is too much to credit in a Professor 
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of Case Work who, in her first chapter, writes ‘Not until the 
discoveries of Freud proved that human behaviour is purposive, not 
haphazard, .. .’. 

The case history method applied here leaves much to be desired. 
The information has been selected to ‘prove’ the argument but only 
supporting details are supplied and one is left with countless un- 
answered questions. Parts of the girl’s story are immediately declared 
phantasy in order to make the case; other parts which are required 
to be true for the ‘theory’ are accepted as fact. The basis for these 
decisions is nowhere explained. 

Most unmarried mothers (no statistics are cited) come from 
families which are ‘mother-ridden’—in accordance with Dr. Fliess’ 
statement of the Freudian position. Many, however, come from 
families which are ‘father-ridden,’ which do not fit the theory, and 
some are ‘the others.’ It would have been useful to know what 
the proportions of the families in each category were in the whole 
population to discover whether, in fact, the ‘mother-ridden’ family 
produces more daughters who become unmarried mothers than any 
other type, and one would like to know why, in cases like one of 
Miss Young’s families of three daughters, two have legitimate 
maternities and one an illegitimate one? 

In her discussion of the ‘social setting’ upon which Miss Young 
in fact bases most of her recommendations for social policy, she 
somewhat changes her ground, associating the neurotic nature of the 
behaviour of the unmarried mother with the repressive nature of 
American sexual attitudes. (The contrast between the attitudes of 
behaviour vide Kinsey is not adequately discussed) and she argues 
that in Sweden, where incidentally there is a higher incidence of 
illegitimacy, ‘The reports of social workers indicate that unmarried 
mothers in Sweden do not commonly show serious neurotic diffi- 
culties; nor does their action constitute a bar to a happy, normal life 
either for themselves or their children. Whatever problems as indi- 
viduals they may have, they do not demonstrate the patterns of 
personality and behaviour so consistently observable with unmarried 
mothers in the United States.’ One is left wondering why it is that 
the unmarried mothers of Sweden are so different from the American 
unmarried mothers who, according to Dr. Fliess ‘conceive without 
knowing it and, as it were, from no one . . . but they relinquish 
their newborn child to their mothers’; Society, the Adoption Agency 
‘of ‘Children’s Home being the symbol for mother. 
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The evidence quoted by Miss Young from Sweden suggests a 
much simpler explanation; in a society in which there is considerable 
sexual freedom (vide Kinsey) and much mobility, many unmarried 
women become pregnant; they may not know by whom, or may not 
wish to marry him if they do or he may not wish to marry the 
woman, so there is ‘no father.’ Once the girl has the child the sexual 
morality demands that she give it up in order to be able to make a 
‘fresh start.’ The unmarried mother is in fact compelled to ‘relinquish 
her child to mother’ almost as a condition of survival. The example 
from Sweden clearly shows that with a public opinion and a legal 
situation favouring all children, the mothers can and do retain their 
children. 

The danger of parts of Miss Young’s thesis and that of Dr. 
Fliess’ theory is that it can be used to justify the popular and easier 
line taken by some social workers, that it is best to separate the un- 
married mother and her child. Here it is important to remember 
that there are now powerful agencies—as the United Nations Report 
shows—with a vested interest in adoption; the ‘relinquish to mother 
theory’ justifies their activity. It is only fair to Miss Young to add 
that she pleads very powerfully for a change in public attitudes and 
in the law to protect the unmarried mother and her child and for 
improvement in the work of social agencies who care for her. 


University of Liverpool. D. CHAPMAN. 


Mobility In The Labour Market by Margot Jefferys. 
. ix+160. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 
1954. 15s. 


Migration And Economic Growth by Brinley Thomas. 
— +362. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1954. 42s. 


Labour mobility includes changes that may be of very different 
type and significance—e.g., between employers, occupations, in- 
dustries or regions. Miss Jefferys’ book examines these four types 
of mobility in Battersea and Dagenham from 1945-1951. A re- 
presentative sample of employed men answered a standard set of 
questions during an interview lasting, on average, 20-30 minutes. 
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The standard set of questions was based on the assumption that 
the three factors related most closely to mobility were age, type of 
occupation, and industry of employment. It is not clear whether this 
assumption was in any way drawn out of, or tested by, the pre- 
liminary pilot survey (p. 49). 

It was found that half the workers interviewed had changed 
employers. The majority of these made only one or two changes. 
Only one in six changed three or more times, but these were 
responsible for 60% of the job-changing that occurred. About 70% 
of the changes were made on the initiative of the workers, while 
dismissals accounted for a much larger proportion of the job-changes 
of the frequent, than of the infrequent, changers. 

Job changes in most instances involved changes in working district 
and industry, and, in one half of the cases, a change in occupation. 
20-30% of occupational changes were without a change of employer 
It is significant that many occupational changes involved movements 
between groups of unequal social status and, in one case out of every 
three, it was work of a lower social status. 

Age and occupation were important factors in determining the 
extent and character of the moves made. Young men made more 
changes in their employment than older men and, among young 
workers, those with an unskilled manual occupation made more 
changes than skilled men. More of the younger men than of the 
older showed concern about or expressed dissatisfaction with current 
earnings. Of the younger workers, the skilled worker changed less 
frequently than the semi-skilled worker, as the increase in wage to 
be gained from changing jobs, or the chance of getting a more 
satisfying job, was less. The enquiry suggested that if the young 
unskilled man did not lose money by a move, he was prepared to 
change simply to break the monotony of routine work. . 

What light does this book throw on the apparent conflict between 
the need for reduced turnover to increase workshop efficiency and 
the need to increase labour mobility to achieve a healthy rate of 
innovation? It is significant that most job changes involved changes 
in industry, and in half the cases a change in occupation. (Why does 
Miss Jefferys here refer to ‘a bare majority of cases only’?) As 16% 
were responsible for 60% of the job changing and, as a large 
proportion of these were discharged, it may be that the apparent 
conflict mentioned above is not of general significance. It ought to 
be possible to throw further light on this by finding the contribution 
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of the 16% to occupational change. 

How far is the problem in Battersea and Dagenham typical? The 
differences between Battersea and Dagenham in age distribution and 
type of industry are marked, but the conclusions about labour 
mobility very similar. This suggests that the conclusions of the 
survey may have general application to areas with a fair range of 
industries. 

How far are the differences in mobility between skilled and un- 
skilled, between young and old, workers the outcome of the post war 
inflation? Although the main survey was of the post war period, 
information was collected about the whole of the working lives of 
the men interviewed. This confirmed the association of age with 
occupational change, but did not give much further information 
about relative mobility of skilled and unskilled men. 

The method of inquiry was extensive rather than intensive and 
based on a series of personal interviews. Because of this, the number 
and type of question and the chance to relate the answers of persons 
to particular environment conditions were limited. For this reason it 
has not been possible to make any precise estimate of the changing, 
and relative, significance of various motives of mobility. By this I 
do not mean to imply that the book is generally inadequate. It is 
extremely interesting, useful and well written. But social research 
is very expensive, as Professor Wootton mentions in the Preface, and 
the scope of an inquiry such as this is limited by the funds available. 

Migration and Economic Growth is concerned with mobility of 
labour in the Atlantic economy from 1830-1950 and the relation of 
this mobility to economic growth. It is an extremely important book, 
packed full with clearly organized and documented information 
about migration from Europe to North America, the inverse relation 
of investment cycles in Britain and the United States while the U.S. 
was freely importing labour and capital from Europe, and the rela- 
tions between mobility of labour at home and migration overseas. It 
is shown, for example, that mobility of labour in Britain was greatest 
during the periods when emigration was relatively small. The book is, 
however, more than a rich mine of information, for Professor Thomas 
has attempted to establish causal relations between events and to 
discover a rational basis for migration policy. Some of his hypo- 
theses about causal relations will doubtless be debated in journals of 
economics; some, to be mentioned below, by sociologists. The im- 
pact of this book on his fellow economists will I hope be considerable. 
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Problems worried by economists generally come from two sources— 
from books and from events. It is remarkable how often the dominant 
views of economists are determined by pre-occupation with logical 
problems that have arisen from the simplified models of the great 
economic theorists. Professor Thomas gives several significant ex- 
amples of the way in which the theoretical framework of thought has 
diverted attention away from the critical contemporary facts and 
problems of migration and economic growth. His review of the 
history of thought in this field, his careful survey of the facts, and his 
suggestions about the appropriate framework of thought should 
produce healthy changes in thought and research in the academies. 

Sociologists will be interested in the material about the social 
ladder in the United States, the suggestions about the relation of 
migration to social stratification and the relation of social stratification 
to industrial techniques, and the suggestion that the rapid intro- 
duction in the U.S. of automatic machines and processes involving 
interchangeable parts was a function of mass immigration. 

Professor Thomas uses hitherto unpublished material from the 
U.S. census of population of 1910, in association with earlier cen- 
suses, to trace the changing socio-economic status of British, Irish 
and German immigrants and their children. He uses this material to 
explain why British immigration to the U.S. failed to increase 
between 1900 and 1913. He argues that the sons of immigrants from 
Britain and N.W. Europe had so raised their socio-economic status in 
an increasingly stratified society that British immigrants were replaced 
by S.E. Europeans with a lower socio-economic expectation. This 
conclusion is consistent with the facts of immigration, but without 
further analysis of the relation between the changing direction 
of British capital exports to the changing direction of British 
immigration and of the changing ratio of skilled to unskilled 
labour, it cannot be definitely established. The supporting argument 
that, because of this vertical movement and change in techniques of 
production, the need was for a growing mass of common labour to 
form the base of the socio-economic pyramid also fits in with the 
facts. But there are alternative hypotheses that fit too. As Professor 
Thomas suggests that the transformation of production techniques 
was itself a function of the vast inflow of cheap labour, there is clearly 
an unresolved problem that calls for further research and analysis. 
Rouwnbarth has argued that mechanization went ahead so fast in the 
U.S. because labour was so scarce relative to other factors on a good 
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many grounds. This is a plausible explanation, but it stands in most 
ways in startling contrast to Thomas’s thesis. The difficulty of un- 
ravelling cause and effect is of course great—if it is to be unravelled, 
the range of facts considered must needs be wider than those 
considered by Professor Thomas. That would be a tremendous 
undertaking, but Professor Thomas has helped to make it possible. 


University College of North Staffordshire. B. R. WILLIAMS. 


Western Social Thought by E. Kilzer and E. J. Ross. 
Pp. x+516. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1954. $6.50. 


Human Society in Ethics and Politics by Bertrand 
Russell. Pp. 239. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1954. 15s. 


The Ethics of Civilization by Arnold H. Kamiat. 
sb vi+80. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1954. 


Western Social Thought is a compendious survey textbook, an 
excellent specimen of a genre for which there is an enormous demand 
in North America. The authors ‘had in mind college courses 
designed to give students in sociology and social philosophy a 
sufficiently broad background of knowledge about scholars and their 
ideas who (sic) preceded theorists of the present day’ (p.iii). Though 
‘only those judged to be outstanding figures, or with those whose 
mame at least the educated person must be acquainted, have been 
included’ the authors have contrived to include an enormous amount. 
The material is arranged in the first place by writers and then the 
writers are grouped by their interests, tendencies, and periods: thus 
avoiding both the encyclopaedic indigestibility of strictly chrono- 
logical order and the unhistorical muddle of sorting simply by 
interests and lines of thought. As far as the present reviewer is 
able to judge the summaries of thought are balanced and accurate; 
and the bibliography is very adequate. In short, anyone planning 
to write a book of this sort for the British market would do very well 
if he took this American production as a model: though he would 
have to aim at something slimmer and therefore cheaper, and to 
change some of the emphases and most of the bibliographical 
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references to suit our different public. He might also find it easier 
to avoid certain minor intrusions of cultural parochialism. It is 
surely inappropriate in a survey of social thought to print all pro- 
nouns refering to Christ with initials in capitals and to privilege His 
name by exclusion from the egalitarian indignity of an Index of 
Names (p. 496). Simply to state the aims of the eugenics movement 
and the claims of Marx and Engels non-committally as such would 
perhaps be more in place here than to provide gratuitous intimations 
of orthodoxy by encasing in repudiating inverted commas the words 
‘bettering’ and ‘scientifically’: as used, respectively, by eugenists of 
the expected results of their projects (p. 231m); and by Marx and 
Engels of their own methods of historico-political argument (p. 326). 
Furthermore it might be wiser not to commit oneself (at least not 
without producing supporting evidence or argument) either to 
Aristotle’s claim that it is a matter of unqualified and universal ‘fact 
that childless marriages tend to break up more rapidly, while the 
possession of children holds couples together’ (p. 37); or yet to 
Augustine’s assertion that there are ‘contradictions in this Manichean 
doctrine’ (p. 99), unspecified contradictions which are very far indeed 
from being apparent in it as here stated. 

Russell’s book, preposterously entitled, has according to the author 
‘two purposes: first to set forth an undogmatic ethic; and second, to 
apply this ethic to various current political problems’ (p.7). “There 
is nothing startlingly original in the ethic . . .,’ he continues, ‘and 
I am not sure that I should have thought it worth while to set it 
forth, except for the fact that, when I make ethical judgments on 
political questions, I am constantly told by critics that I have no 
right to do so, since I do not believe in the objectivity of ethical 
judgements.’ 

Russell’s defence—and needless to say few could be less Maginot- 
minded in their concepts of defence—is: that ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are 
to be defined in terms of the likely good or bad effects of a course of 
action so described; that ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are to be defined in terms 
of the approval and disapproval felt for the effects in question; that 
‘What we “ought” to do is, by definition, the act which is right’ 
(p. 116); and that ‘It is right to feel approval of a right act and 
disapproval of a wrong act’ (p. 116). He claims that “These defini- 
tions and propositions, if accepted, provide a coherent body of ethical 
propositions, which are true (or false) in the same sense as if they 
were propositions of science’ (p. 116). 
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This is—though Russell does not mention it—substantially Hume’s 
position in the Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals: and its 
internal consistency depends—as Hume points out but Russell seems 
here to overlook—on the enormous, but not easily if at all provable 
or disprovable assumption of ‘some sentiment common to all man- 
kind, which recommends the same object to general approbation, 
and makes every man or most men, agree in the same opinion or 
decision concerning it.’ This theoretical section of the book would 
have been more worthy of its author had he not chosen to ignore 
almost all the relevant literature both classical and contemporary. 

The applied section is more likely to give satisfaction to his 
admirers. Here once again is the authentic Russell, passionate, 
rational, witty, earnest, the most impish of Grand Old Men. Yet 
here once again the critic, especially perhaps if he happens to share 
Russell’s loves and hates, has to raise the usual objection. The blows 
would be more effective if only they always both were and seemed to 
be accurately and fairly aimed: the faithful will not be impressed by 
the charge that the Roman Church can find for the rich and famous 
ways round its ban on divorce unless this is pressed home with 
evidence (p. 32); while those knowing the rest of our national anthem 
may reflect that the part quoted by Russell is not in fact directed at 
all foreigners indiscriminately but at the happily somewhat less 
numerous class of the Queen’s enemies (p. 61). 

The Ethics of Civilization is, fortunately, short. It deals at a very 
high level of generality with almost everything, in the world and out 
of it: but its main theme is that what we need is a ‘democratic 
aristocracy of civilizers.’ It is difficult to believe that there could 
be anyone who could find nothing better to do than to read such 
a statement of a thesis deserving powerful presentation. 


University College of ANTONY FLEw. 
North Staffordshire. 


Social Change in South-West Wales by T. Brennan, E. 
W. Cooney and H. Pollins. Pp. viii+200. Watts & 
Co. Ltd., London, 1954. 21s. 


The area surveyed in this book lies between Kidwelly in the west 
and a line rather east of the Neath valley. The northern boundary 
takes in the anthracite coalficid and along the southern border lie 
the towns of Swansea, Llanelly and Port Talbot. 
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In the first two chapters we are given a general history of the 
district and its industrial development. Much of this is naturally 
taken from secondary sources, while for detailed statistical material, 
not required in full in the present volume, the reader is directed to 
The Social Pattern: A Handbook of Statistics of South-West Wales,’ 
compiled by two of the authors, T. Brennan and E. W. Cooney. We 
get the picture of an area with a culture of its own, inhabited mainly 
by a homogeneous working-class population, living—with the excep- 
tion of Swansea—in comparatively small communities. The principal 
industries are mining and metal manufacture, though of recent years 
light industries have been established. The main aim of the research 
team was to detect changes in outlook and ‘way of life’ which have 
been brought about by the decline and centralization of the mining 
industry, the relatively recent re-organization of the metal manu- 
facturing industries into larger units, and the incursion of light 
industries, whose headquarters are more often than not in England. 

They approached the matter by a study of the ‘pattern and con- 
tent of associational life.’ It was clear that the dominant associations 
were the chapels on the one hand and the Trade Unions on the 
other. It was also clear that there was a close relationship between 
the two. Accordingly they sent a questionnaire to 541 churches and 
chapels and 473 Trade Union branches. They got a response from 
39% of the former and 42% of the latter. The questionnaire, which 
unfortunately is not published, ‘asked ministers or secretaries to pro- 
vide information about their officials (or other members, known by 
them to be active in local organizations) under the following heads, 
age, sex, occupation, and positions held in other organizations.’ From 
the replies received, and from a variety of interviews they extracted 
the information which forms the main thesis of the research, and they 
may, indeed, be congratulated on the ingenuity they have displayed 
in manipulating their material. 

The general upshot of their findings is that a disproportionate 
number of ‘middle-class’ people (i.e. non-manual workers) occupy 
positions of leadership in the chapels, and are prominent in cultural 
associations, while the working-class, though well represented in the 
chapels, are more prominent in Trade Union and political organiza- 
tions. In the old days, during the nineteenth century and up to the 
1920’s, chapel leadership and Trade Union leadership pretty well 
went together. Master and man went to the same chapel, the units 
were small, and the conflict between capitalist and labour was not 
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acute. Nowadays, however, with amalgamation, nationalization and 
the presence of branches of big concerns, the boss is no longer a 
fellow-worshipper, and so can be the target of hostility. Further- 
more, the chapel leaders have not turned their attention to pressing 
social problems, preferring to concentrate on such topics as Sunday 
observance, temperance, and gambling, which the young men of to- 
day consider somewhat old-fashioned. The result is that the chapels 
have ‘become less attractive than they had been to active trade 
unionists and Labour Party people because they were not facing up 
to the realities of the class struggle as they appeared to the local 
working class.’ 

In the course of their enquiries the research team came upon other 
features of the present changing situation. Besides the loss of ground 
by the chapel for the reasons mentioned above, there is still an 
anglicizing tendency abroad. The Welsh Nationalist Movement may, 
perhaps be a symptom of a reaction against it. Anyway, what with 
the rising standard of life provided by good wages and chain stores, 
and the incorporation of workers into Trade Unions with a central- 
ized British policy, the old Welsh culture has lost much of its 
influence. There would appear to be an ‘unoriented working-class,’ 
whose children, if they are mobile, join the ‘anglicized middle-class,’ 
a ‘characteristic Welsh working-class,’ some of whose children go the 
same way, and a ‘characteristic Welsh middle-class’ some of whose 
members seem to be drifting in the same direction. The result, so 
the authors suggest, is to diminish the power of the individual to 
influence the running of the society in which he lives. He is free, 
to be sure, from narrow social pressures, but he pays for it by be- 
coming a mere number in an efficient machine. 

Unfortunately the evidence for these last observations is not given, 
and the authors sometimes say: ‘it has been shown’ when in fact 
‘it has been asserted.’ One does not, of course, disbelieve them for 
a moment: they are shrewd and well-informed witnesses, but it can- 
not be said that all they tell us has been extracted from the answers 
to their questionnaire. 

The value of such a book is two-fold, leaving aside its special 
interest for the administrators of the area. In the first place it is an 
interesting exercise in the methodology of assessing ideational trends, 
and it provides us with a new perspective from which to view the 
societies with which we are more familiar. In the second place it 
may inspire others to survey some different and contrasting scene. 
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Only if this is done will the full value of the research be revealed. 
Only out of comparative studies can general principles of social 
change—if there are any—be discovered. 


University of Nottingham. W. J. H. Sprorr. 


A Thousand Families in Newcastle-upon-T yne by James 
Spence, W. S. Walton, F. J. W. Miller and S. D. M. 
Court. Pp. xiv+217. Nuffield Foundation: Geoffrey 
ean Oxford University Press, London, 1954. 


This is a notable addition to the growing literature of socio-medical 
research. The product of an exceptionally close collaboration be- 
tween the University Department of Child Health and the City 
Public Health Department, it records the health experience and social 
circumstances, during the first year of life, of a thousand children 
born in Newcastle in May and June, 1947. 

The epidemiology and clinical features of the common infective 
illnesses of infancy are examined with an unprecedented thorough- 
ness, and the results are presented in a form which should be 
immensely helpful to medical practitioners and students. The neat 
statistical summary of the symptoms of whooping cough and the 
classification of clinical varieties of bronchitis, are alone sufficient 
to establish the importance of A Thousand Families as a contribu- 
tion to the natural history of disease. 

Certain features of the design of the enquiry are perhaps open to 
criticism. There is some evidence, for example, to suggest that the 
intervals between health visitors’ interviews were rather too long for 
reliable recall; and since adequacy of maternal memory is not a 
random variable, certain group differences in morbidity may well be 
under-estimated. Again, since the interview played such a large part 
in the enquiry it is rather surprising to find, in the early pages of the 
book, the assertion that research of this kind should ‘eschew the 
questionnaire.’ Interview material in this field is known to be 
exceptionally susceptible to differences in the formulation and 
presentation of questions, and it is arguable that the information 
obtained by different interviewers is unlikely to be fully comparable 
unless great care has been taken in the framing and standardising of 
questions. 

' Many of the statistical appendices are extremely illuminating, 
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although sociologists may regret the lack of more refined analyses. 
The incidence of bronchitis and pneumonia—to take one instance— 
is shown to be related to social class, maternal capacity and over- 
crowding; but these are of course to some extent correlated with one 
another, so that the reader has no way of knowing the independent 
effect of any of them, unless the analysis is such as to hold one or 
two factors constant. Similarly, attendance an Infant Welfare Clinics 
varies with social class and with birth order; but since birth order 
composition almost certainly differs from one social class to another, 
one cannot be certain without a more detailed analysis which causal 
factor carries more weight. To do this sort of tabulation really 
thoroughly does of course require a very large sample, but probably 
more could have been done—and perhaps at a later date will be 
done—with the numbers available in this survey. 

But it would be ungenerous and pedantic to place too much 
emphasis on relatively minor methodological imperfections. The 
authors’ manifest integrity and understanding, and the rare vigour 
of their style, largely disarm criticism. If we choose purism we can 
for example argue that by no means all the recommendations in the 
final chapter follow directly from the findings of the survey; but it 
would be wrong to stress this at the cost of losing sight of this 
section’s substantial virtues. Within ten pages is condensed a whole 
range of thoughtful and stimulating suggestions concerning medical 
education, general medical practice, the work of health visitors and 
the interrelations of the health services. Many of these are un- 
conventional, but all of them deserve the fullest discussion. 


London School of Hygiene F. M. MARTIN. 
and Tropical Medicine. 


The Future of Nationalization by H. A. Clegg and T. E. 
a. Pp. ix+211. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1953. 
12s. 6d. 


The authors of this book are well qualified for their task. The 
first-mentioned, a Fellow of Nuffield College, has already written a 
book on Industrial Democracy and Nationalisation, and has studied 
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the subject deeply; the other has worked in this field for the Acton 
Society Trust. Both have definite personal views, which they do not 
try to hide, on nationalisation; but neither follows an orthodox party 
line. 

The authors distinguish two attitudes to the nationalisation of 
industry, the ‘doctrinaire’ and the ‘pragmatic’. The former, which 
is, in the main, that of the Labour Party, is concerned with ensuring 
that industry is conducted so as to serve certain social ends: raising 
productivity, distributing the product more equally, avoiding un- 
employment, cutting out the wastes of competition, producing 
according to politically determined social priorities rather than 
according to the blind forces of the market. The latter, which is, to 
some degree, that of both parties, and also that of many experienced 
administrators from the world of big-business, is concerned with 
particular problems of particular industries; usually where the 
practical administrators have seen the need for rationalisation and 
technical reconstruction and have despaired of getting the necessary 
measures carried out except under the authority of the State. Messrs. 
Clegg and Chester show themselves more sympathetic, on the whole, 
to the second of these two attitudes: in particular, it seems to the 
reviewer that they underestimate the strength of the opinion in the 
Labour Party in favour of greater equality of income and of conscious 
political control of the economic system. The authors note the lack 
of favour accorded to public ownership and operation under local 
authorities, as against national bodies. They point out that business 
men in search of efficiency have had no interest in small-scale local 
authorities. They also imply that socialists have been keener on 
national than on local ownership. They do not mention one reason 
for the relative decline of elective local-authority socialism: the non- 
existence of elective local authorities covering an area large enough 
for the efficient local management of gas, electricity, passenger 
transport, etc. 

There follows a series of brief accounts of the situations preceding 
the nationalisation of coal, electricity, gas, transport, civil air 
transport, and steel. Afterwards comes a chapter divided into 
separate sections for each of these industries in which its organisation 
(as it was in 1952) is described in more detail, together with a short 
section on fuel and power co-ordination. 

Next we get a chapter in which the authors analyse the problems of 
organisation in general. Here they make the point that the 
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appropriate unit for management is not necessarily the industry as 
a whole. They distinguish four functions that a national authority 
(ministry or public corporation) has to carry out: (1) reorganisation 
(involving the need for powers of compulsion); (2) national planning 
—i.e. the co-ordination of the industry with general economic policy; 
(3) the enforcement of public accountability; (4) management of an 
enterprise. Of these functions the authors admit that the first three 
require an authority at the national level: the fourth—management 
—they think should not be organised on a national scale. In fact, 
they say with emphasis (p. 165): ‘We think that nationalization is 
compatible with small-scale operation... Unless means can be 
found to reorganise our basic industries and subject them to public 
control without subjecting them to national management, one of the 
greatest economic problems of twentieth-century Britain must go un- 
solved.’ Thus they propose much smaller units for over-all manage- 
ment than those adopted today. They proceed to outline schemes 
of reorganisation for the nationalized industries in the light of these 
principles: putting coal, for instance under a number of District 
Boards (covering an area between that of the existing Division and 
the Area); electricity under autonomous Area Boards, etc. The 
general functions of supervision and planning they think should be 
entrusted to non-managing bodies: either a Ministry or a Com- 
mission (like the now defunct Electricity Commission), or a super- 
visory Board (like the late—and recently reinstituted—lIron and Steel 
Board). They give reasons for thinking that mere administrative 
decentralisation under the authority of the existing national boards 
will not be sufficient: that it will be necessary to reorganise the 
industries under a new statutory constitution. 

The analysis given here of the function of management is acute 
and suggestive, as is the discussion of such questions as line and staff 
organisation. Very interesting also is what is said about the human 
side of management, about industrial relations, and about the re- 
current demand for ‘workers’ control’ in industry; as, for example, 
the authors’ dictum (p.157) that ‘to give the worker a tolerable 
organisation . . . he needs someone within reach who can be thought 
of as a “boss,” who has the power to take decisions.’ The whole 
book exhibits a thoughtful and non-stereotyped approach to this 
important subject. 


University of Bristol. H. D. Dickinson. 
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Colour Prejudice in Britain by Anthony H. Richmond. 


1: xi+184. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
1954. 18s. 


In 1941 under a scheme jointly organised by the Ministry of 
Labour and the Colonial Office a number of West Indians were 
brought over to this country to work in munition and other factories. 
The majority were employed in Merseyside while others went to 
Manchester. 

Mr. Richmond has attempted in Colour Prejudice in Britain to 
give a picture of the relationships which developed between the 
white population of Liverpool and the Caribbean immigrants in the 
period 1941-51. That is to say over a period which covered the 
war, and some years after when the economic position was some- 
what different. 

Studies of this kind are hampered initially by several disadvantages, 
amongst them being the wealth of American literature purporting to 
deal with inter-racial problems. Mr. Richmond makes great play 
with the function of the white stereotype of the Negro. It may be 
asked whether there do not exist stereotypes of inter-racial relation- 
ships in the minds of the investigators. There are so many local 
factors absent from the British scene which are to be found in the 
United States that conclusions reached in the latter are not neces- 
sarily valid in the British context. Indeed, they may be misleading. 

Despite his reliance on American data, which has obviously 
influenced his thinking, Mr. Richmond has produced a valuable study 
of race relations in Britain. But it should be added only a particular 
section of the population is concerned which suggests the title of the 
book may be misleading. 

Employment, work relationships, housing, marital and research 
relationships are all dealt with as well as conflicts, in the main part 
of the book. These chapters are in the main factual and little 
criticism of the presentation of the material can be made. They are 
in fact excellent. But it is in the section concerned with conclusions 
that some criticism may be offered. There has been again too much 
reliance on hypotheses constructed in the light of American ex- 
perience. It is hoped that as more material of this kind is produced 
there may well evolve hypotheses based upon British experience. 

A further point which is debatable occurs in the opening section 
on theory and methods. Apparently the author laid much stress upon 
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what he calls the ‘guided interview.’ This is a type of interview in 
which the questioner suggests topics and so on to the person 
interviewed. It should be remembered however in dealing with 
individuals who are, as it appears, prejudiced against Europeans that 
information obtained in this way may not necessarily be as accurate 
as the author imagines. The coloured person from the West Indies 
may, and often does, feel in conversation with white people that he 
must not give offence by his answers. Unfortunately this disability 
attaches not only to the writer under review but to other studies of 
a similar nature which have been made in this country. It is obvious 
that the presence of a white person in a group of coloured people is 
bound to influence their behaviour to some extent. This is true not 
only of Britain but of the West Indies. 

Colour Prejudice in Britain is nevertheless an excellent addition to 
studies of race relations in this country. 


University of Leeds. F. HENRIQUES. 


Sociologi by Lars Graby. Pp. 208. Ehlins, Stockholm. 
8:80 Kr. 


The publication in an adult education series of this admirable little 
book, the first true introductory Swedish textbook in the subject, 
should help by its moderation and clarity in spreading a wider 
appreciation of sociological research in Sweden. That of 61 Swedish 
works and translations of a sociological character listed in its biblio- 
graphy, no less than 37 should have been published in the years 1950- 
1954 is eloquent testimony to the activity of a small group of research 
workers and the growing interest of the reading public. 

Mr. Graby sets out to discuss the results of research having 
practical significance and general interest, drawing as far as possible 
upon Swedish material. After giving varied examples of the range of 
sociological studies he illustrates the operation of geographical 
influences upon society and introduces the topic of social change; this 
chapter consists of an exposition of Warner’s analysis of the strike in 
Yankee City and a criticism of the views of Ogburn and Barnes about 
social lag. Similar exposition follows in the chapter on interaction: 
Myrdal on Negroes in America and the U.S. Army’s study of the 
combat effectiveness of its troops. After this, Graby is able to use 
much more Swedish material and for the foreign reader the book 
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becomes valuable for its informativeness about certain aspects of 
Swedish life. The longer section on the family, with its data on time 
studies in the home, is excellent, and so also is that on the school; 
from the latter one learns how even in democratic Sweden the child 
whose home is in a large town and whose father is well-to-do and 
intelligent, has so very much enhanced a prospect of educational 
success. A careful critique of research into adjustment at work is 
followed by chapters on leisure, voluntary associations and cultural 
anthropology. 

The first two-thirds of the chapter on social class consists of a 
description of the Warner technique as applied in Deep South and 
then swings suddenly over to a description of recent Swedish statisti- 
cal enquiries into mobility between social groups. Is the reader meant 
to take either of these as a model for the class structure of Sweden? 
We who in Britain are travelling along the same road of social reform 
would like to know how far the Swedes have progressed towards a 
one-class society. In Sweden everyone is known by his title— 
Librarian Anderson, Engine Driver Lundkvist, etc.—-and there is a 
corresponding emphasis upon a person’s occupation; has the existence 
of this more flexible ranking structure assisted in the reduction of 
class sentiment? The classical sociologists would have put such 
problems and their implications in the centre of their subject matter, 
yet Mr. Graby does not accord any of them even so much as a passing 
mention! This neglect may perhaps arise from the positivist 
influence in Swedish sociology and the preoccupation with questions 
of method, but on the credit side must be set the sophistication in 
measurement of which this book gives ample evidence. 


University of Edinburgh. MICHAEL BANTON. 


Intergroup Education by Lloyd and Elaine Cook. 
Pp. xv+392. McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York,.1954. 44s. 


The authors realise that readers may want to know what intergroup 
education is and this book is designed to answer the question. They 
have devoted much attention to the matter but the resultant state- 
ment is not one of complete clarity, partly because the organisation 
of the book is not obvious and secondly because the exposition is 
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wrapped in a language which is largely esoteric. For example the 
ordinary reader finds difficulty in catching the explanation of the 
purpose of Part Two in which the authors state, “The idea of on- 
going acculturation (or socialization) is used to tie together those 
successive units, though time spent on the concept per se is slight.’ 

The main purport is apparently to warn teachers of the dangers of 
prejvdices being allowed to grow in their young charges lest barriers 
of colour, race, religion and so forth become fixed and intensify human 
divisions, where understanding and sympathy would lead to sweeter 
and more efficient human relations. 

This is undoubtedly an important world problem and one which 
UNESCO has faced and which is particularly serious in such large 
and multifarious countries as the United States, but the worthy aim 
of the authors would be better served if their work were less loaded 
with the obvious and were expressed in simpler words. And perhaps 
their solemnity is a trifle overweighted. I do not believe personally 
that I have become dangerously francophobe despite the fact that 
when I was at school casual pick-up teams in the playground were 
usually called English versus French. 

The solemnity of the authors is exemplified by their study of 
adolescence with regard to which we learn that at this stage ‘Group- 
ness assumes a great importance, especially the reference group. This 
is the peer group, the age-level culture, in contrast, say, to the teen- 
ager’s kin group, his family.’ And one of the conclusions is that 
‘teachers of older grade school and of high school students need to 
study the extent to which boys and girls are peer-oriented.’ Weight 
is given to this part of the study by a long citation from a Youth 
Survey made in 1949 which covered 15,000 students and discovered 
among other facts than many were ‘mixed up’ about world affairs, 
others were worried about slums, race prejudice, religion and con- 
duct, while ‘over half the teen-agers queried were concerned about 
gaining or losing weight. Half the girls wanted to improve their 
figure; half the boys to improve their build and posture. A third 

. . were bothered about their skin, chiefly by pimples, and a fourth 
asked how far they could go in love affairs, and a fifth held that 
parents were of little help to help them on such questions . . . 18 
per cent said that their teeth needed attention, and over 12 per cent 
complained of headaches and colds.’ This is certainly a serious work. 


Toynbee Hall. A. E. MorGan. 
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Prosperity and Parenthood by J. A. Banks. Pp. v +240. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1954. 21s. 


Among the most important problems facing us at the present day 
is that of the future trend of the population in ‘under-developed’ 
territories. Will fertility continue at its present high rate or will it 
follow the Western European pattern? To answer this question there 
is need both for field studies in under-developed territories and for 
careful historical research into the origins of family limitation in the 
West. In England the fall in the birth rate commenced among the 
middle classes in the 1870’s and from that group has spread outwards. 
Mr. J. A. Banks, instead of repeating the usual multi-factor explana- 
tion, has taken one factor—the middle class standard of living—and 
considered its effects upon family limitation. He has attempted to 
answer two questions. Firstly, what kind of change did the middle 
classes experience in their incomes and in their cost of living during 
the years about the 1870’s? Secondly, what norms of consumption 
and what standards of behaviour had been laid for them to live up to 
in the generations before? 

In answering these questions Mr. Banks has made use of previously 
untapped sources—books and pamphlets on domestic economy and 
marriage and novels of middle class life. He has traced the patterns 
of expenditure of the Victorian middle classes and shown how their 
standard of living rose steadily in the ’50s and ’60s. The range of 
satisfactions they considered appropriate for civilised existence 
expanded at an alarming rate and involved them increesingly in habits 
of expenditure they did not find easy to give up when they were called 
upon to do so. During the 1870’s the scare of the so-called ‘Great 
Depression’ led them to feel that this standard of life was in danger. 
They were already used to the delaying marriage until the ‘proper 
time’ and the Bradlaugh-Besant trials played their part in bringing 
the possibilities of birth control to their attention. The new emphasis 
on education and specialized training as a means of preserving and 
bettering the social position of one’s children also played its part. 

However, as Mr. Banks puts it, ‘it might well be the case . . . that 
the key to the whole problem lies in the development of science and 
the spread of the scientific attitude of mind, sweeping away traditional 
values at the same time as it made possible a greater production of 
wealth.’ He emphasises the need for further studies on the break- 
down of the family as an economic unit, the growth of urban living, 
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the decline in religious belief, and the emancipation of women. 

Social history is at present under a cloud. The economic historians 
with their precise concepts and statistics have in general regarded 
with disfavour the less disciplined and more ‘popular’ descriptive 
works of the social historians. Mr. Banks, a graduate in sociology 
and a lecturer in sociology, has combined the insights and ways of 
thought of modern sociology with the rigidity of argument and care- 
fulness of detail of the modern historian. He has produced both a 
fascinating description of the mid-Victorian middle classes and also 
a minor sociological classic. It is to be hoped that his example will 
be followed by both sociologists and h’ orians. Their co-operative 
efforts could do much for both their -isciplines. 


London School of Economics. ASHER TROPP. 


The Sociology of Work by Theodore Caplow. 
Pp. viii+ 330. Minnesota University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 40s. 


This work is concerned with the development, institutions and 
culture of occupational groupings. It meets a definite need by 
bringing together for the first time much of the now considerable 
body of empirical data in this field. The approach is scholarly, and 
the text abounds in useful insights and suggestive interpretations. 

There is also much of particular value. After an exhaustive 
examination, for example, of the attempts to achieve a refined scale 
of occupational status rankings, and of the endeavours to establish 
the correlates of these, the author introduces the concept of ‘be- 
haviour control’—the extent to which persons in each occupation are 
in a position to influence, or to be influenced by, the behaviour of 
others—as the factor which is most closely correlated with status; 
there is a useful discussion of the reasons for the high degree of 
horizontal mobility amongst semi-skilled process workers; and the 
treatment of attitudes to work is valuable. 

The work, however, has limitations as a study of occupational 
groupings. It lacks a clear initial description of the general frame- 
work of analysis—the author is content to pose a number of specific 
questions which he is seeking to answer—and he deals only inciden- 
tally with the general theory of occupational group development in 
its relation to technical organisation and change. Moreover, his 
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systematic analysis is confined to four principal groupings—pro- 
fessionals, craftsmen, semi-skilled, and shopkeepers—and the absence 
of a similar treatment of, for example, managers, supervisors or white- 
collar workers in a ‘sociology of work’ is unfortunate and surprising. 

These omissions are perhaps explained by the author’s definition 
of the field of study of ‘the sociology of work.’ His title is in fact 
misleading; he is concerned with the sociology of occupations, not 
of work. He says, ‘In the last decade, occupational sociology has 
acquired a background of theory and a mass of new data. . . yet 
the field continues to lack a unique identity, and is often confounded 
with industrial sociology . . . which arose almost accidentally out 
of a routine study undertaken at the Hawthorne plant.’ The author 
thus perpetuates an undesirable cleavage. The ‘industrial sociologist’ 
has been preoccupied with behaviour inside the walls of factories; the 
general sociologist has concentrated on the institutions of community 
and society. The need now is for closer relationship between the 
work of the two, for behaviour can only be understood in terms of 
the total social context. This is particularly apparent so far as 
‘occupational sociology’ and ‘industrial sociology,’ as the author 
defines them, are concerned. The need still remains therefore for 
an integrated presentation of the work which has been done in these 
two fields, which could give us a sociology of work. 


University of Liverpool. W. H. Scott. 


Talent und Genie by G. Révész. Pp. 385. A. Francke, 
Bern, 1952. Fr. 11.80. 


A brief notice can do no justice to the range and depth of this 
important and stimulating book. The author presents his own life- 
long study of the field of creative talent, as yet but meagrely explored 
by psychologists. 

Part I is devoted to a discussion of different kinds of talents, with 
an interesting distinction made between specific and complex talents. 
In Part 2 the author concentrates on creative activity, and in Part 3 
he is concerned with the problems of genius. In Part 4 he discusses 
developmental and biological problems, including topics such as in- 
heritance of talent, creative talent in women, neurotic and psychotic 
conditions, and the effect of increasing age. 
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In general the author strives to examine systematically, within a 
framework of a psychology of talent, questions of giftedness in 
artistic, scientific, and technical spheres. He suggests precise 
psychological concepts of talents. He discusses the reliability of 
appropriate scientific methods, and surveys the most substantial 
research results up to the present time. Certain fundamental 
problems, so far unstudied, are considered by the author in the light 
of his own theoretical and empirical studies. 

The author believes that much fruitless speculation has resulted 
from considering the personality of the genius, rather than his actual 
work. He sharply distinguishes the work of genius from that of 
other creatively gifted people, within a three-fold classification of the 
capable, the talented, and the genius. He gives separate considera- 
tion to three sorts of suprem: achievment—that of men of genius, 
of great men, and of outstanding religious leaders. He uses the 
categories ‘great men’ and ‘great deeds’ in considering, amongst 
others, outstanding religious personalities, as these latter do not fulfil 
the author’s criteria of genius, based as these criteria are, on the work 
of genius. It is more particularly the personality and the personal 
effect of such great men that determine their importance. 

The discussion of the relationship between artistic and scientific 
talent is particularly interesting, although it cannot be condensed 
within this review. 

Impressive and convincing data are offered, from the history of 
the arts and the sciences, to support the author’s conclusion that 
there is no evidence of a necessary decline with age in general mental 
qualities, or in productivity. On the contrary, given favourable 
physical and psychological conditions, the author maintains that 
highly gifted people can show increasing productivity, certainly 
qualitatively and to some extent quantitatively. Further, he provides 
evidence based on the different ages at which long-lived men of 
exceptional talent have produced their work, that there is no reason 
to suppose that the highly talented person who died young had 
reached the peak of his creation, although some of his work had been 
considered to have reached the level of genius. 

Professor Révész’s book is one of the very few worthwhile psycho- 
logical texts on this subject which have appeared during recent years. 
It is greatly to be hoped that it will very soon be translated into 
English. 

University of Manchester. FLORENCE MACNEILL. 
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The Communication cf Ideas by T. Cauter and J. S. 
Downham. Pp. xviii +324. Chatto & Windus, 
London, 1954. 25s. 


Herbert Spencer’s home town of Derby has not hitherto attracted 
the social surveyor but now Mr. Cauter and Mr. Downham have 
ably repaired the oversight. They have made a special type of social 
survey in which the older interests of this form of research in poverty 
and overcrowding have been replaced by the extent to which the 
inhabitant is exposed to ‘ideas’ from the modern mass media. 
Although it makes a less striking title, ‘suggestions’ might be a better 
word than ‘ideas’; the suggestions that interest the authors are those 
put about by advertisers. 

Part I, two-thirds of the book, gives the results of the survey of 
religious activities, of clubs and associations, of public house habits, 
of attendance at the cinema, of watching television, of reading both 
newspapers and books, and of passing by poster hoardings. The 
degree of exposure of a random sample of the citizens to these and 
to other like influences is measured. These local data are clearly set 
out in figures as well as percentages: the relation of these facts to 
comparable national figures is given: statements of what is known 
are sharply distinguished from inferences. Sampling procedures, the 
construction and testing of a schedule and the completion of the field 
interviewing in Derby show a real professional competence. 

The remaining third of the book deals with an index of inter- 
communication, designed to measure the extent to which individuals 
participate in the activities surveyed in Part I and with the relation 
of this measuring device to social class and to social status. In Derby 
where 33% of all club memberships are held by 7% of the popula- 
tion (p. 66) it is obvious that such socially active people are easily 
reached by any medium of mass communication. Others, the socially 
inactive who form about 40% of the population of Derby, can only 
be reached through the wireless and the national press. People in 
authority and people who have official positions apart from their work 
score high on the index of intercommunication. While such people 
are most numerous among those with secondary or further education, 
individuals with an elementary education often attain positions of 
authority. Such overlapping of characteristics shows that the data 
collected in Derby are not ideal for the separation of the various 
groups in the city in terms of their degree of exposure to ideas and 
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of their score on the index of interco,:munication: no such claim is 
made in the text which concludes with an outline of further research 
to improve the index. 

This book represents a new phase in the social survey movement, 
linking it to market research and advertising rather than to social 
reform. A certain pretentiousness in the title and some phrases like 
‘commercial media for the dissemination of ideas, namely posters’ 
(p. 108) may reflect the new alignment. However, as a communicator 
of facts obtained by detailed and meticulous field work it is altogether 
admirable. 


University of Chicago. J. M. MoGey 


Growing Up In An Egyptian Village by Hamed Ammar. 
Pp. xvi+316. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 
1954. 28s. 


Dr. Ammar presents the findings of a study in socialization carried 
out among the villagers of Silwa (pop. 3,500), the place of his birth 
and early upbringing. The traditional culture of this relatively iso- 
lated, homogeneous community in the province of Aswan is 
dominated by the all-embracing Islamic codes of behaviour. The 
author’s main concern is with the impact of Western ideas and 
methods of secular education on the traditional system. Dr. Ammar’s 
work is interdisciplinary in the sense that he performs the socio- 
logical, anthropological, and psychological operations himself. 

Not until he has presented a clear and comprehensive picture of 
Silwa’s economic, cultural, and sociological background does the 
author attack his main task, that of describing and analyzing the 
process of growing up. Each step from birth to marriage is 
accounted for, the earlier phases more adequately and convincingly 
than the later ones. 

The early stimulation of sibling rivalry is related to one of the 
dominant themes of Silwa society, expressed by Dr. Ammar in terms 
of the channeling of competition and rivalry between equals rather 
than between generations. Besides stressing the implications of the 
difference in treatment of male and female children, the author ex- 
plores the consequences for personality development of the imposition 
of severe disciplines, after a period of infancy and early childhood 
marked by extreme permissiveness. Dr. Ammar brings out with 
clarity and force the contrast between the systems of formal educa- 
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tion that co-exist in the village: the traditional Kuttab, where 
children go to memorize the Koran; and the new secular schools. 

Interview material and day-to-day observation of life in the com- 
munity are supplemented by data from children’s tales and games, 
from the dreams of a few informants, and from intelligence tests, 
tests of emotional response and moral judgment and various 
personality tests. Many of the points he makes in his interpretation 
are suggestive, but few are pursued to a stage where the reader feels 
convinced. 

There can be no doubt of Dr. Ammar’s sociological competence 
but whilst he evinces a considerable familiarity with the findings of 
modern psychology, he has not mastered the techniques of eliciting 
and interpreting psychological data. This raises a point about the 
division of labour in social research: if we are to have studies that 
are truly inter-disciplinary, the utmost success will not be achieved 
unless the tasks of getting and analyzing data are assigned to 
specialists in the relevant fields. 

An appraisal of the literary qualities of this book is not called for 
here. On the whole, Dr. Ammar does remarkably well, considering 
that English is not his native tongue. However, there are several 
errors in the use of technical terms and a few verbal quagmires into 
which all meaning disappears. It is hoped that these minor criticisms 
do not detract too much from the undoubtedly worthwhile contri- 
bution Dr. Ammar makes to a field of study which stands in dire 
need of such serious offerings. 


University of Edinburgh. F. G. VALLEE. 
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(Volume 2, No. 6 of Publications in Culture and Society), Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, U.S.A., 1954, $1.25. 

LaPrerE, RicHarpD T.: A Theory of Social Control, McGraw Hill, 
New York, 1954, 53s. 6d. 

Leakey, L. S. B.: Defeating Mau-Mau, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 
London, 1954, 8s. 6d. 

LUNDBERG, SCHRAG, LARSEN: Sociology, (Hamish Hamilton Ltd., 
London), Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954, 48s. 

Metraux, RHopa & MEAD, MARGARET: Themes in French Culture, 
Stanford University Press, (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1954, 
12s. 

MENDELSOHN, RONALD: Social Security in the British Common- 
wealth, The Athlone Press, London, 1954, 35s. 
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Books Received 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT: Maroc—Cing Ans de Réalisation du Pro- 
gramme d’Equipement, 1949-1953, 1954. 

Prtt-Rivers, J. A.: The People of the Sierra, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson Ltd., London, 1954, 18s. 

Pitt, Wirt1aM J. & GoLpBeERG, Jacop A.: Psychology, McGraw 
Hill, New York, 1954, 38s. 

Rhodesia University College, Brochure in connection with funds 
campaign. 

SARGAISON, E. Miriam: Growing Old in Common Lodgings, 
Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, London, 1954, 3s. 6d. 

Simmons, L. W. & Worrr, H. G.: Social Science in Medicine, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1954, $3.50. 

Sprott, W. J. H.: Science and Social Action, C. A. Watts & Co. 
Ltd., London, 1954, 15s. 

SPENCER, JOHN: Crime and the Services, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
London, 1954, 28s. 

Scott, GEORGE RyLEy: A History of Prostitution, Torchstream 
Books, London, 1954, 42s. 

SAUNDERS, LYLE: Culture Difference and Medical Care, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1954, $4.50. 

Tit1ev, MiscHA: The Science of Man, Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1954, $5.25. 

TriPTaFT, NorMAN: The Individualist, Norman Tiptaft, Ltd., 
Birmingham, 1954, 20s. 

VARAGNAC, ANDRE: De La Préhistoire au Monde Moderne, Librairie 
Plon, Paris, 1954. 

WHELPTON, Pascal K.: Cohort Fertility: Native White Women in 
the United States, Princetown University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), New. Jersey, 1954, 48s. 

WARTERS, JANE: Techniques of Counseling, McGraw Hill, New 
York, 1954, 38s. 

WEBER, CLARENCE A.: Personnel Problems of School Administrators, 
McGraw Hill, New York, 1954, 40s. 

ZETTERBERG, H. L.: On Theory and Verification in Sociology, 
Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm, $2.50. 

ZANGWILL, O. L.: Psychology as the Study of Behaviour, Cambridge 
University Press, London, 1954, 2s. 6d. 

FOUNDATION FOR THE RESEARCH OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
ZUYDERZEEPOLDERS: Zuyderzee Territory—Population Research, 
Amsterdam, 1954. 
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Books Received 
H.M. Stationery Office Publications. 

Census 1951—Lancashire, 1954, 42s. Cheshire, 1954, 25s. Yorkshire 
West Riding,.1954, 37s. 6d. Durham, 1954, 22s. 6d. Northumber- 
land, 1954, 20s. Glamorganshire, 1954, 20s. Warwickshire, 1954, 
20s. Staffordshire, 1954, 25s. Worcestershire, 1954, 20s. Mon- 
mouthshire, 1954, 20s. Buckinghamshire, 1954, 17s. 6d. Sussex, 
1954, 25s. Derbyshire, 1954, 21s. Northamptonshire, 1954, 208. 
Leicestershire, 1954, 17s.6d. Nottinghamshire, 1954, 173s. 6d. 
Yorkshire—East & North Ridings, 1954, 27s. 6d. Brecknockshire 
& Carmarthenshire, 1954, 20s. 

Dept. of Scientific and Industrial Research and Medical Research 
Council, First Report of the foint Committee on Human Relations 
in Industry, London, 1954, Is. 


United Nations Publications. 
The Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends, New 
York, 1954, 30s. 
Comparative Survey on Fuvenile Delinquency, Part V—Middle East, 
New York, 1953, 3s. 9d. 
The Indeterminate Sentence, New York, 1954, §s. 
Services for the Physically Handicapped, 1954, 1s. 9d. 


Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, New York, 1954, 12s. 6d. 


Urban Land Problems and Policies—Housing and Town and Country 
Planning, Bulletin 7., New York, 1954, 12s. 6d. ' 


Parole and Aftercare, New York, 1954, §s. 


UNESCO Publications. 


Interrelations of Cultures, Paris, 1953, 14s. 6d. 

The Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United States, Paris, 
1954, 6s. 

Youth—International Periodical of the UNESCO Youth Institute, 
English Edition, June, 1954. 
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THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF 
SOCIOLOGY 





The Third World Congress of Sociology will be organised by the 
International Sociological Association, under the auspices of 
UNESCO, in the city of Amsterdam (Netherlands) from 22nd-29th 
August, 1956. 

The theme of the Congress will be “ Problems of Social Change 
in the 20th Century.” Details of the principal Congress sections are 
given below. 

Sociologists in all countries are cordially invited to take part in 
this Congress. They are asked to get in touch with the ISA 
Secretariat for details of registration and other information. 
International Sociological Association, 

Skepper House, 
13, Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.z. 

Provisional Congress Programme 
General Theme : Problems of Social Change in the 20th Century. 
Section 1. An introductory symposium. 

1. Sociology and social change. 

2. Factors in social change. 

3. Law and social change. 

4. Morals and social change. 
Section II. Changes in economic structure. 

1. Changes in industrial organisation. 

2. Changes in property relations. 
Section ITI. Changes in class structure. 

1. General survey. 

2. Social mobility and class structure. 

3. Social classes and ideologies. 
Section IV. Changes in the family. 

1. General survey. 

2. The Western family. 

3. The Asian family. 
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